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THE COLLECTION TO-DAY 


THE TEMPTATION OF ADMIRAL JUDDY 

F EW gentlemen with a record more remark¬ 
able than that of Air. Ruby can ever have 
bestowed their patronage upon the compara¬ 
tively in sign i fican t town of Chumpton-on-Sea 
Vet he arrived there unheralded and unsung! 
The town band made no effort to turn out in 
his honour, hor him no glad banners kissed 
the breeze. Indeed, Chumpton lown appeared 
to be very nearly asleep ; but this was perhaps 
partially due to the fact that Mr. Ruby arrived 
on early-closing day. On early-closing day at 
Chumpton you have even to call for your own 
letters at the post office, as the postman is 
umpiring at cricket, and would be playing if 
he were not lame. 

. Mr. Ruby approved this lethargy. In 
Ins eyes Chumpton seemed to possess a blissful 
air of lotus-eating repose dear to his nature. 
He had now tramped the roads of the United 
Kingdom continuously for over thirty years, 
and by this time he possessed a pretty shrewd 
eye for hospitality. Chumpton struck him as 
about the softest thing in all the gentle west 
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country. He progressed slowly but with confi¬ 
dence towards the market square, in boots 
acquired from the back-yards of two separate, 
outsize, unconscious benefactors. 

Chumpton, however, has small use for the 
loafer. Standing on the make-believe sea-coast 
of Bridgwater Bay, it is far enough from the 
madding crowd to disdain the latter’s ignoble 
strife, but its inhabitants are serene rather than 
idle. On the contrary, every man in the place 
wurrks. He may not wurrk quite so quickly as 
some of the madding crowd’s misguided and 
early-dying wurrkers wurrk, but so much the 
better. Slow and sure is Chumpton’s motto. 
The slower you wurrk, the surer is the wurrk 
to keep on waiting to be done. 

Even in the residential quarter of Swallow 
Road there is always something doing. The 
retired sons of Mars fight many a grim battle 
over again on the golf course ; while their 
Amazonian wives conduct slightly more refined 
but no less embittered feuds across the bridge 
table. Before now, some dashing young blood 
in a noisy runabout and a Fairisle has swooped 
into Chumpton, slashed gashes in it with a 
mid-iron, and sailed off again, describing the 
place as sleepy. Sleepy ! You wait till you meet 
Admiral Juddy and Colonel Rust, all square at 
the turn and rounding the bend for home in 
the teeth of a nor’-westerly hailstorm, and ask 
either of their caddies whether Chumpton is 
sleepy. You hang about in the ladies' club- 
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house when Miss Edyth Creepe is playing a 
hand, with Mrs. Mantle Ham’s cards on the 
table, and wait until the last trick is turned and 

sle^not 5 a ° Wed to s P eak - Na Y> Chumpton 

Mr Ruby made exactly the same mistake as 
the Fairisle boy; he underrated Chumpton. 
I he combination of dirt and stubble which 
decorated all the lower portion of his face 
parted m a sociable grin for such natives as 
he encountered ; until, on gaining the precincts 
of the Bull and Battleaxe,” he hovered list¬ 
lessly—rather in the manner of some devotee 
ol etiquette seeking a desirable introduction. 

Here, for the first time, he received the due 
recognition of the Chumpton authorities. The 
constable on duty showed him the almost 
incredible spectacle of a boot larger than either 
01 his own From the latter pair accordingly 
was shed the dust of Chumpton Town without 
question or delay. Ruby proceeded more 
rapidly than was his wont up Swallow Road 
to the sand dunes, and sought again the kindly 
and familiar company of Nature. He still 
grinned. lell me this: Was it his tramping 
that made a philosopher of Autolycus, or was 
!t his philosophy that turned him into a tramp ? 

Abnormally brisk exercise had made Ruby 
weary, and, choosing a commodious hillock in 
the thick, reedy grass, he stretched his limbs 
for a siesta. By mounting his hillock he could 
have obtained a glorious view, across the bay, 
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of the Mcndips tinted by the fickle sunlight of 
a showery May afternoon. But Ruby had 
grown somewhat blase concerning the face of 
Nature ; even as a husband, long wedded, comes 
to regard the beauty of his wife as an almost 
tedious matter-of-course. 

He dozed placidly to awaken with a start. 
He was no longer alone. Strange sounds of 
some sort of fatigued hunting issued from the 
other side of the hillock. Snatches of some 
outlandish foreign blasphemy punctuated the 
hunting noises. A mysterious business. One 
thing alone was clear : some one was in trouble. 

Other people's troubles had been the source 
of many an unconsidered trifle to Ruby. It 
was nothing short of a duty to investigate and 
sympathize. A nuisance, when he was just 
enjoying a pleasant nap ; but it was about 
the first job he’d been called upon to do that 
day, so he couldn’t complain. He peered over 
the top of the hillock, and gradually the light 
of truth dawned upon his intelligence. 

This was it. The place where he’d been taking 
his doze was in the neighbourhood of one of 
them open stretches of country over which 
favoured blokes amazingly walk, pursuing a 
small white ball and walloping it. In the 
present case a bloke had walloped wide, with 
the result that he was now very heatedly 
exploring the rich, long grass in the vicinity of 
Ruby’s hillock and probing it remorselessly 
with his hockey bat. The kid who bore the 
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bag of spare bats was also searching, but 
considerably in the rear of the walloper. 

The latter's countenance was not for the 
moment fully revealed to Ruby ; but a beard, 
bent shoulders and a certain angularity of leg 
argued age in addition to his other misfortunes. 
Sympathy was unquestionably indicated. “ 'Ave 
yer lorst yer little ball ? ” asked Ruby. 

Admiral Juddy looked up. From a face 
purple with rage and effort shot a glance like 
a living flame of fire. The voice that had 
struck terror into the heart of every sub¬ 
lieutenant in the China Fleet made reply to 
Ruby. It spake as follows : 

" What the crimson, p'twee, pong-choo blazes 
do you suppose I’ve done ? May dogs defile 
your dhobi ! M’sai muncha—go away—go on 
—diam—get away, blast you—you dirty- 
looking son of a coolie ! Go on ! P’twee ! 
Poo ! ” 

Now, Britannia rules the waves and all that ; 
and hearts of oak are our men, and Jack’s the 
Boy and so on—I quite admit that ; but I 
have a sneaking idea, which I expect a great 
many other people are secretly nursing too, 
that the glamour surrounding the British Naval 
Officer has been a trifle overdone. Particularly 
does this apply to the B.N.O.’s of riper years. 
By the time one of them reaches the age of 
Admiral Juddy the pomposities of discipline 
have entered so deeply into his soul (while his 
constitution has been steadily undermined by 
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gin) that he becomes liable to over-estimate his 
importance, his capabilities, and his licence to 
make remarks to anyone about anything in 
any language. It’s all very well, but some of 
these old N.O.’s ought to try and remember 
that Britannia’s object in ruling the waves is 
to prevent Britons from ever, ever, ever be¬ 
coming slaves. To them or anybody else. 

Ruby was piqued. The village copper had 
booted him out of the market square. That 
was all right ; that was the legitimate and well- 
recognized function of the copper. But that 
here, in the open country, under God’s clear 
sky, ^ fellow-creature should deliberately shout 
at him and tell him to m’sai muncha—this 
was intolerable. He wa^-bitterly annoyed at 

He retaliated by seating himself on the top 

of the hillock and silehtly baiting Admiral 

Juddy, who returned to his search scowling 

from beneath his bushy eyebrows, audibly 

muttering some very vulgar Cantonese, and 

proddmg his own foot rather severely by mistake 
with his niblick. 

The seventeenth hole at Chumpton is in many 
respects typical of Life in general. You can 
see only a very little way ahead of you. A tall 
lull confronts you as you stand on the tee, and 
you have to get over the middle of that hill. 
1 he way is not long, but ah ! it is strait and 
narrow. If you slice, there are bunkers deep ; 
if you pull, there is tiger country. It is almost 
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exactly like a thing out of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

Admiral Juddy’s opponent was a Mr. Twine, 
a good Christian but, like so many of the better 
Christians, an indifferent golfer. A fair, average, 
heathen eight-handicap man could reach the 
green from the tee with a mashie iron. Mr. 
Twine, by means of a full blow with a Dread¬ 
nought driver, had managed to hit his ball as 
far as the right-hand bunkers, whither he had 
now proceeded. Admiral Juddy’s caddie, who 
in the course of the afternoon had heard a lot 
of new and startling information concerning 
himself, was looking for the lost ball with but 
little enthusiasm and an implied cynicism 
regarding the length of the Admiral’s tee-shot. 
The Admiral himself delved and cursed in the 
tiger country. Ruby grinned from his hillock. 
And at this point Miss Kyte, most strapping 
and masculine of all the up-to-date strapping 
and masculine daughters of St. Andrew, teed 
her ball on the seventeenth tee, tossed her 
cigarette to the ground, addressed, swung and 
smote. 

She carried her own clubs, preferring to dis¬ 
pense with a caddie. So did her opponent, 
young Harry Chinney, an assistant preparatory 
schoolmaster, who couldn't afford one. But 
there was no need to explore. The Admiral 
and Mr. Twine must either have played the hole 
by this time or have lost a ball. Miss Kyte 
accordingly smote. 
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Her ball curled over the tall hill and awav 
to the left. With it we take flight from the 
strait and narrow line of reason into an adven¬ 
ture of the wildest improbability. 

Admiral Juddy waded out of the worst of 
the tiger country and stood on a bank of smooth, 
short grass, breathing great snorts of rage from 
his nostrils like a very old and very angry dog. 
His caddie had now, perhaps in self-defence, 
entirely disappeared. Twine was one down 
and would take at least six to get out of the 
bunker, and would have lost the match for a 
certainty. Now he would have to be presented 
with the hole. It wasn’t that the Admiral 
minded losing a ball or a hole or a match, or 
anything else. It was simply blast and curse 
life in general, and golf in particular. Why the 
multi-coloured eternity of woe was one such a 
fool as to play golf, or, if it came to that, to 
live this blasted life ? Oh, completely, finally 
and eternally, blast and damn everything ! 

Miss Kyte’s ball fell with a thud behind him 
and came bouncing gaily along the grass. A 
great spasm of rage shook every nerve in 
Admiral Juddy’s frame. That one should live 
and golf was bad enough. That one .should be 
smitten into without warning in this off-hand 
manner, and at this moment accursed, was 
literally pswee-ho. Blind with fury, the Admiral 
slashed wildly at Miss Kyte’s perky little 
bouncer with his murderous niblick. He hit 
it. 
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It sailed, spinning merrily, into the air again. 
It fell on the green, bounced, ran, settled into 
a staid trickle, trickled to the edge of the hole, 
hesitated coquettishly and flopped home. 

Next moment Iwine, a short, agreeable 
gentleman, who should never have worn plus 
fours with those legs, and should have forsworn 
a drooping moustache, but who was very well- 
meaning and affable, came trotting eagerly 
towards the tiger country. 

“ Oh, good shot indeed ! ” he cried. “ Beauti¬ 
ful ! My word ! In the hole—absolutely in ! 
I was just coming over to help you find the 
ball. I suppose that's only your second ? I’m 
on the green, but I’ve played five. Well done, 
I say. A magnificent shot ! " 

To each of us comes the devil at his chosen 
moment. Oh, don't dispute it—you sin ; I 
sin ; we all of us know that insidious whisper, 
and yield to it ; and who are we to judge 
others ? At that moment, quelling the fire and 
tempest of wrath and sorrow, whispered the 
subtle voice of the tempter into the rather 
reddened ears of Admiral Juddy. 

He pulled his beard, frowned at the gushing 
Twine. For a fatal second he wavered. The 
fatal second gave birth to another, during 
which he shot a quick glance towards the spot 
where he had last seen his caddie. The caddie 
had reappeared, but his back was turned, and 
he was still searching listlessly. Admiral Juddy 
toyed with Satan. 
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“ It certainly was a pretty good shot,” he 

muttered. _ . , Tr n 

“ Marvellous ! ” agreed Twine. Well, well, 

that’s the match ; but I don’t mind losing to a 

shot like that. Hallo, here’s somebody playing 

behind us ! ” 

As he spoke, Mr. Chinney gained the top of 
the high hill guarding the green, where he 
proceeded calmly to play several shots without 
further notice ; while round the foot of the hill 
came the striding and swinging figure of Miss 

Kyte. n ,, 

“ I suppose they think we ve lost a ball, 

said Twine, with a nervous smile at Admiral 
Juddy. The latter, overcome perhaps by his 
supreme effort with the niblick, exhibited an 
unusual hesitation to move on. 

“ it—er—it was your shot, wasn’t it ? asked 

Twine. 

Hell d’yer mean ? 

What ? I mean—it was you that hit that 
ball, that ball that went into the hole, that was 
you ? ” 

“ Of course I flaming well hit it ! What 


4 4 
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the-? ” 

“ Exactly. Quite. Well done. Only, I 
mean—shan’t we go on ? ” 

Admiral Juddy decided mentally upon a 
compromise. At a more convenient moment 
he would reveal the truth to Twine. But as 
for this swaggering hoyden with her confounded 
presumption, bursting in upon him with a 
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cigarette in her mouth and practically knicker¬ 
bockers on her legs, he would teach her a lesson. 
She could dashed well stay and find his ball, 
and he d carry on with hers. Serve her right, 
the dragon’s whelp ! With an oath of summons 
to his caddie, he turned towards the green. 

; t ‘ $ ee n m Y pill ? ” inquired Miss Kyte. 

" No,” replied Twine pleasantly. 

" Found your own, then ? ” 

. Ye-es,” said Twine. ” Admiral Juddy has 
just found his and played it. Magnificent shot 
too. Holed it from here.” 

•• come on 1 ” commanded Admiral Juddy. 

* Don't stand gossiping there. And another 
time,” he added, addressing Miss Kyte, “ you 
kindly wait till I'm off the green.” 

“ Well, look nippier,” said Miss Kyte. " Be¬ 
sides, if you were standing here, I must have 
almost hit you. Are you sure you didn't play 
my ball by mistake ? ” 

A ‘\ can positively swear to that,” replied the 
Admiral. ” Twine, wall you come on ? Caddie, 
come on, will you ? Come on : run, you son 
of a duck!” 

“ What ball were you playing with—a Dun¬ 
lop ? ” asked Miss Kyte. 

" Yes. Why ? ” 

“ Yes ? So was I. What number ? ” 

” What number was yours ? ” 

“ Four,” said Miss Kyte. 

“ So was mine,” said Admiral Juddy. “ So 
pung-ti to that.” 
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He stumped away. “ Hell ! ” said Miss 
Kyte and, throwing her golf-bag aside, plunged 
into the tiger country. 

Ruby shifted his position on the hillock. He 
watched the Admiral out of earshot ; then from 
between his teeth uttered a low whistle. Miss 
Kyte raised her head. 

Hi ! ” said Ruby in a tone of hoarse confi¬ 
dence. “ Here ! Hi ! Mister ! ” 


When the Admiral won the eighteenth, holing 
a skilful two-foot putt for a nine, while Twine 
could only accomplish a hovering ten, again, 
and with greater subtlety than before, whispered 
the evil one. The match would have been won 
in any case. Suppose Twine learnt the truth, 
only to be cross-questioned subsequently by 
that cocky and pugnacious young woman— 
Twine would have wantonly to lie to Miss Kyte. 
Was this fair to Iwine—a man of a high moral 
standard ? No, no ; the Admiral shrunk from 
placing his friend in so distasteful a situation. 
Besides, the fool might blurt out the secret. 

So Admiral Juddy quaffed the fruits of 
victory at the bar, cut short with unwonted 
modesty Twine’s amiable efforts to recount in 
public the details of that wonderful approach, 
and stalked into the card-room to scent out 
likely victims in another field. 

Ten minutes later he was beginning to feel 
quite pleased with life again. He cut with 
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Major Heathcote-Bigge against Twine and 
Ramsbotham, which was, for a start, satis¬ 
factory to the Admiral and, secretly, very 
satisfactory to Twine. Without asking any 
support from the junior service, Admiral Juddy 
had already won four tricks in shovels, and had 
doubled and devastated a rash experiment in 
three sparklers on the part of Ramsbotham. 
He had just dealt, and essayed a cautious 
opening to the tune of a couple of bludgeons 
when young Chinney entered the card-room 
with an, air of affront and stood beside the 
Admiral s chair. The nautical pulse beat a 
trifle more rapidly, but Admiral Juddy betrayed 
no^ interest in young Chinney. 

, } speak to you a moment outside, 

please, Admiral ? " said the latter. 

“ WJaa ? ” said Admiral Juddy. " Outside ? 

11 d yer mean ? No, certainly not. Nor 
inside either. Get out ! " 

“Well, I'm sorry; but it’s rather a serious 
busmess Miss Kyte says you deliberately 

played her ball at the seventeenth, and wants 
to see you about it." 

Admiral Juddy laid his cards face downwards 
n ie table. His face loomed upwards, extra 
Ve !, n ? c ?PP? an . n S in . several places. 

« * * XT said Twine in intelligent anticipation. 

^>h ! No, no. Steady, I say." 

. AJmnd Juddy delivered himself of a message 
to Miss Kyte which would have startled a 
Mercantile Marine skipper. 
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“ I’m sorry,” said Harry Chinney. “ It’s 
nothing to do with me. But Miss Kyte says 
unless you give her an explanation she’ll go to 
the Secretary.” 

“If she wants to know where to go- said 

Admiral Juddy. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Twine. “ Now, now.” 

Admiral Juddy gripped the sides of his chair 
and swung round savagely at Harry Chinney. 

“ Hell's grid ! ” he cried. “ Get out of this 

before I become annoyed ! ” 

Next time an unwilling steward was detailed 
for the post of messenger. Tact prompted him 
to adopt stooping and whispering methods with 
the Admiral ; but he rather unwisely waited 
until the latter had finished losing four doubled 
tricks in bloodthumpers. He then approached 
very diffidently and did his stooping and 
whispering. 

“The Secretary’s compliments, sir; and 
would you see him for a moment in his room ? ” 

Admiral Juddy fisted the table. 

“ Pow-chee to the Secretary, and bong-ho to 
you ! ” he roared. 

“ Is this—ah—still to do with Miss Kyte ? ” 
inquired Major Heathcote-Bigge, a well-con¬ 
nected pauper residing aimlessly at Chumpton 
and applying himself very seriously to a variety 
of trivial affairs. 

“ Miss Kyte is in the Secretary’s room, sir,” 
admitted the steward. 

“ Well, by Jove, Juddy, I think you should 
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take action in this mattah,” said Major Heath- 
cote-Bigge. “ I thought so before., only I didn’t 
like to say so. It’s simply unwarrantable that 
a girl like that should walk into the club and 
launch poisonous accusations against one of its 
very oldest membahs.” 

“ What do you mean—very oldest ? " de¬ 
manded Admiral Juddy. 

“ One of its membahs of the longest standing. 
It’s too fearfully thick. The girl should be shot 
out.” 

" If you’ll excuse my saying so, sir,” said the 
steward, ” I happened to overhear Miss Kyte 
remark to the Secretary that she thought 
Admiral Juddy was afraid to come and see her.” 

“ Yes,” said Twine hastily. ” Whose deal is 
it ? ” But the Admiral’s chair had already shot 
to the wall. 

“ What else did she say ? ” inquired the 
Major. 

“ She said, sir, that she could prove that 
Admiral Juddy played her ball, sir. I’m only 
saying what she said, sir.” 

Admiral Juddy made no comment. He merely 
pushed the steward across the card-room, flung 
back the door and went forth to action. 

Major Heathcote-Bigge also rose. ” I'm going 
to have a squint at this,” he remarked authori¬ 
tatively. “ It may become a committee 
mattah.” 

It practically became this forthwith; for 
members of the committee in all parts of the 
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building heard the uproar which was taking 
place in the Secretary’s room, and met there 4 
to deal with it. On Admiral Juddy first pausing 
to take breath it was proposed by the assistant 
hon. treasurer that he should confine his remarks 
to the English language, but upon his proceeding 
to do so this motion was lost by a large majority. 

A vice-president then proposed that Admiral 
Juddy should allow Miss Kyte to state the 
nature of her complaint. This was agreed to. 

But only by the committee. 

At length, however, Miss Kyte’s story was 
told, and it was realized at once that here was 
a crisis that would shake the social and sporting 
world of Chumpton to the marrow. The evi¬ 
dence of Twine was sought, but proved to be 
rather futile. “ I mean, beyond it being the 
most marvellous shot I’ve ever seen, I really 
can’t say anything, because, I mean, I didn t 
actually see it. I mean, naturally, I didn t, 
because, you see, I was over the other side of 
the course. I mean, you see, naturally, I was 

in the bunker.” . . 

“ Well,” said Miss Kyte, throwing a decisive 

cigarette-end into the Secretary s inkpot, 
“ listen here. I’ll give him a chance. If he 
cares to admit he lost his wool and dotted 
my Dunlop as it ran by, I’ll say done finish. 
She paused. Several strong men held Admiral 
Juddy. 

“ If he doesn’t,” continued Miss Kyte, “ either 
he or I have got to bung out of this club. The 
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committee will please sit to-morrow and decide 
which it’s to be. Is that a bet ? " 

“ Come, come, Miss Kyte," said another vice- 
president ; it is simply a question of hard 

swearing between you-" 

“ Yes," said Admiral Juddy. " I've just 
thought of one or two things she hasn’t heard 
yet." 


i i 


a 


" It isn’t ! " cried Miss Kyte. " I can bring 
proof. Somebody saw him hit my ball as it 
ran by him." 

Who ? " inquired several voices at once. 

A membah ? " demanded Major Heathcote- 
Bigge, a stalwart pro-Juddite. 

“ No; but a perfectly unprejudiced and 
reliable sort of blighter," retorted Miss Kyte. 

“ Who is he ? Where is he now ? Why 
don’t you trot him along now ? " they chal¬ 
lenged ; but Miss Kyte stood firm. 

“ I couldn’t bring him into the clubhouse, 
and I'm blowed if I’m going to slog all the 
way back to find him. No, I’ll get him by 
to-morrow. Go on ; you can’t refuse me a fair 
inquiry. If you do, it simply means that you 
know that one of your pet nuisances has been 
pretty badly caught out and you've all got the 
breeze up." 

“ No, no ; I say ; 'sh ! Oh, tut, tut, please, 


tut, tut ! 
Admiral. 


a 


breathed Twine anxiously to the 
After all, she is a lady. 


(A 
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They compromised by appointing a sub¬ 
committee consisting of two very tactful vice- 
presidents, the Secretary and a deaf ex-vice- 
captain, with Major Heathcotc-Bigge as chair¬ 
man, to deal with the troublesome affair at 
2.30 on the following afternoon. But by this 
time, it was hoped, the quarrel would have 
been settled out of court. It was not very clear 
who actually hoped this, but presumably it was 
the deaf ex-vice-captain. Miss ICyte withdrew 
proudly, repeating her promise to furnish a 
witness on the morrow. Admiral Juddy had 
two or three pick-me-ups and stumped home 
alone, more bent and beard-pulling than usual. 

“ Poor old Juddy,” remarked a member. “ He 
seems to have taken it quite to heart.” 

Truth to tell, the Admiral was far from 
tranquil. The voice of conscience ? Well, not 
exactly. In fact, very little did the voice of 
conscience worry him. P’twee to the voice of 
conscience. But if only he could possibly 
discover who the devil had seen him hit that 
ball ! 

Ruby, with one half-crown in his pocket, and 
the promise of another if he would turn up at a 
stated address at a given time, was already on 
his way to the house where dwelt this surprising, 
munificent he-woman. It was understood that 
he was to receive further orders, involving 
further half-crowns. A pleasant business, this 
—profitable without savouring at all distaste¬ 
fully of work. The red house at the third 
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corner—this was it. He entered at the back 
gate, and was bitten by a dog ; but Miss Kyte 
put her head out of the first floor and bade him 
welcome. She then went below, reprimanded 
the dog, surprised the cook, took Mr. Ruby 
into the scullery and offered him beer. Ruby 
blinked. Was this still the same hard world ? 

He got his second half-crown, but the further 
orders had not been issued before Miss Kyte 
was hastily sent for by Mrs. Kyte. The cook 
was giving notice. So the benefactress told 
Ruby to wait at the corner of the garden, where, 
after soothing cook, she would join him. 

Very bent, brow-furrowed and bitterly mut¬ 
tering, along the Swallow Road came Admiral 
Juddy. At the corner where dwelt the accursed 
Kytes the name of the road became to his ears 
strangely justified, for from the hedge came the 
sound of rich, deep and grateful swallowing. 
He peered, scowling. Then enlightenment, like 
a burst of sunlight, banished the clouds of 
perplexity from his expression. 

The scum- Of course that was it ! The 

scum had watched him from that hillock and 
had informed against him. And the woman had 
had the unspeakable effrontery to believe the 
word of the scum rather than the word of a 
retired admiral of His Majesty’s Navy. And 
here was the scum being petted and cajoled 
with malted bribery against the fatal morrow. 

Conscience (even when p’tweed into silence) 
makes cowards of us all. Admiral Juddy 
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gripped liis stick tightly in order to master 
his true emotions and addressed Ruby. He 
said : 

“ Is that beer ? ” 

Ruby replied with an affirmative wink. 

“ D’yer like beer ? ” 

“ Ah-h ! ” said Ruby from his very stomach. 

“ I saw you on the golf links this afternoon, 
I believe ? ” said Admiral Juddy. “ Spoke a 
bit curtly, I fancy ? I was a trifle annoyed at 
the time. Don’t want to appear hard on yer. 
Come down to my house and you shall drink as 
much beer as you can.” 

Ruby fingered his stubble pensively. He 
mistrusted this bloke. He greatly preferred 
the lie-woman. But as much beer as he 

could-! Yes, his first instinct had been 

true. Chumpton was the place. Only you 
wanted to ignore the town end and dwell in 
luxury up here among the toffs. 

“ As much as you can,” repeated the Admiral 
seductively. “ How much beer can you drink ? ” 

“ How much 'ave yer got ? ” replied Ruby. 

“ No, you don’t,” said Miss Kyte, appearing 
in the hedge beside him. 

“ I wasn't going ome wiv 'im, sir, miss ; I 
wasn’t, straight,” protested Ruby. ” I’d rarver 
stay ’ere wiv you, arter what ’e called me this 
arternoon. You’re my tally. I knows a 
genneman when I sees one—a lady—a ge—a 
gennle lady.” 

“ Trying to suborn my witness ; that’s fixed 
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you, said Miss Kyte. “ You’re for it to¬ 
morrow.” 

Fury, in full force, returned to Admiral 
Juddy. 

You re going to dare to bring this—pung- 
wee this son of a mud-sweeper into the club¬ 
house to testify against me? ” he shouted. 

“ Yes. You’ve given yourself away, offering 

him beer like that.” 6 

“ So have you ! ” cried Admiral Juddy. “ So 
have yoy, by the temple of the holy snake ! If 
you bring this blot before the committee to¬ 
morrow I shall say I saw you with him in your 
garden last night, priming him with lies and 

swilling him with beer. I’ll bring proof_” 

The Admiral's voice rose to a roar like that 

^ as *- portion of a bath running out. 

Twine ! ” 

Miss Kyte craned over the hedge. A knicker- 
bockered figure in the middle distance of 
Swallow Road hesitated, and then unwillingly 

approached. 

She took quick, frowning stock of Ruby. 
During this interlude he was searching the sides 
of his upturned glass for dregs with a pessimistic 
tongue. It would be rather undignified. On 
the other hand, the Admiral had played her 
ball and lied and basely counter-accused. He 
saw her waver, and pressed home his advantage 
with a lively prediction of the sub-committee's 
comments concerning her witness. But she 
boldly returned to the attack. 
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“ Come on, now,” she said, “ get it off your 
chest. You got your shirt out and saw red 
and biffed my ball and, by a fluke in a million, 
holed it, and then had the almighty nerve to 
try and get away with it. I believed this 
tramp’s word before yours, and now I’ve 
caught you trying to bribe him and proved I 
was a good judge. If that isn’t sufficient 
humiliation for you, it ought to be. All right ; 
I’ll resign the blinking club.” 

“ No, steady on ; we can’t have that,” said 
Admiral Juddy. ” Look here ; will you accept 
an apology—a strictly private apology, mind 
you—and forget the whole confounded thing ? 

“ I don’t mind your getting wild and hitting 
my ball,” said Miss Kyte. ” But lying about 
it like that—just because you did the hole in 
two.” 

” What ! ” cried the Admiral. ” That wasn’t 
the reason at all. Good Lord, I’ve done that 
hole in two scores of times ! It was simply that 
—well—it was rather a headstrong thing to 
have done, and I didn't feel like admitting it.” 

“ I see,” said Miss Kyte. ” All right ; call it 
off.” 

” Oo do I get the beer from now, then ? ” 
asked Ruby. 

” Hallo ? ” said Twine. ” Did you call me ? 
What’s up ? 

The Admiral swung on him. “ Go away, 
damn you I ” he said. 
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Major Heathcote-Bigge expressed gratitude 
that the little difference of opinion had been 
honourably settled, and that Miss Kyte had 
decided not to place the committee in the social 
quandary of having to listen to evidence against 
a membah from a witness who, it was under¬ 
stood, was not a membah. But, as a matter 
of fact, Ruby was at that moment, if not a 
membah, at least affiliated. For he was spending 
the afternoon beneath his favoured hillock, 
whither he had, indeed, immediately returned 
after witnessing the peace treaty of Swallow 
Road. No further orders had been forth¬ 
coming, but he had extracted a final half- 
crown from Miss Kyte in lieu ; while an 
inspired attempt to pursue and blackmail 
Admiral Juddy on his own account had sur¬ 
prisingly caught the British Navy in melting 
mood and had produced further largess. 

Ruby remained all that day and night 
beneath the shade of the hillock. No further 
uuracles came his way, nor, perhaps, would 
he have regarded them had they done so. 
For when he arose early the next morning no 
wealth remained to jingle in his ragged pocket ; 
but in the rich, long grass at the foot of the 
hillock lay in copious disorder bottles, bottles. 
He yawned, stretched his limbs, and philo¬ 
sophically set out to continue his lifelong tour 
of the United Kingdom. 
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TXT ITH a kiss we open. A clandestine 
VV affair in a summer-house on a night in 
June. His eyes closed ; her eyes dreamy with 
delight but not heedless of the gleam of danger 
from the open French window across the lawn. 
We open to your liking, I believe, ladies, who 
have had such kisses of your own before now 
and will have more in some cases. 

But alas ! I must dash your naturally 
pleasant anticipations of a liaison. This was a 
prosaic, unmarried romance. The kisser merely 
a young games master at a public school ; a 
housemaster's daughter the kissee. The menace 
within the study across the lawn was only 
Father, who was sitting correcting Latin exer¬ 
cises. A lame Victorian theme. 

Mr. Panting (Father—and what a name, by 
Aristophanes ! for a public school housemaster 
to be cursed with ; it asked for lampoonery and 
got it) sat slashing with a blue pencil at the 
Latin exercises and snorting his disagreement 
with many of the views expressed. Mrs. 
Panting —- a woman of walnut — was on a 
neighbouring sofa, with knitting needles in 
both hands and her mouth. Miss Panting 
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was officially exercising the dog. From the 

boys wing of the massive house the Babel of 

day had given place to a distant studious hum 
of eventide. 

" Martin Dicksee," said Miss Panting, re¬ 
leasing herself from the embrace and astutely 
informing the reader of the games master s 
name, I love you. fill you came no one in 
this mouldy place has had the sense to see a 
perfectly good flirtation sitting up and pining 
to be got on with. That'll have to be all for 
to-night, but come again to-morrow." 

She had received the name Flimsy not from 
the font, but from the Lower Common Room. 

manner her mother was known, and 
had for two generations been known, even 
among masters, as "Flannel." In course of 
time nicknames at public schools cease to be 
a matter of levity and become one of tradition, 
lou might hear two completely sedate and 
humourless old masters at Chappleby in conver¬ 
sation as follows. " Call in and have a chat 
after dinner to-night. I should like to exchange 
some further opinion with you on the circum¬ 
stances in which the side PQ will generate the 
curved surface of a conical frustum." “ Many 
thanks, but I have a previous engagement to 
dine with Flannel Panting." 

Young Mr. Martin Dicksee, a great-limbed, 
blue-eyed, rough-haired games expert, reassured 
Flimsy that in his case this was no mere passing 
flirtation, which statement he illustrated by 
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crushing such portions of the young lady as 
may legitimately be crushed at this stage of 
the proceedings. 

At which she, a sparkling little vixen with 
mischievous dark eyes and a boyish shingle, 
said, “ I simply must go in,” and resumed a 
semi-recumbent attitude in the summer-house. 

Unfortunately the fool of a dog strolled back 
alone through the French window into the 
study. Mr. Panting was busy slashing the 
exercises with his blue pencil. “ Hn’gh ! Inquit 
—‘ quoth he.’ Did he, indeed ? This little 
beast uses a crib.” Slash ! 

Mrs. Panting protruded her maternal pro¬ 
boscis. ” Where’s Diana ? ” she inquired of 
the dog, who made no reply. 

“ This Master Noble,” said Panting, waving 
a beslashed page of mistaken inkwork, “ is the 
most beastly little ignoramus in the whole of 
my experience. If I remember rightly, he’s 
the boy you dislike most heartily in the house, 
isn’t he ? ” 

“ I suspect him of being the boy who made 
me look a fool at the sports,” replied Flannel 
Panting. ” You remember on sports day last 
year ? ” 

" No.”--- • 

” Yes, you do. I was standing talking to 
the Headmaster and his wife and a shower of 
rain came on, and I opened my umbrella and 
a banana fell out. I believe Noble was the 
boy.” 
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“ H’m. The little brute will spend next 
Saturday in extra school, anyhow,” said Pant¬ 
ing, scoring a huge blue, triumphant “ Extra 
School ” over Noble's paper. “ What was that 
you said about Diana ? ” 

“ She hasn't come in, that’s all. I don't 
know why not.” 

Panting cocked his head like a bird in sight 
of food. He peered out at the lawn for a 
moment ; then rose to his feet. " I wonder,” 
he said and exit. 

In the summer-house there was some guiltily 
hasty unlocking of limbs, but they were utterly 
too late with it to deceive Panting. He stood 
at the entrance to the summer-house and be¬ 
haved exactly as in the Middle Fourth. That 
is to say, he instinctively hitched with his 
hands at a gown that wasn’t there and made the 
sound of tea-tasters. * 

Flimsy remained blandly seated, and re¬ 
marked rather flippantly, “ Hallo, Pop.” The 
summer-house had presumably been made to 
fit Panting, whose bald head came just about 
up to the level of Martin Dicksee's chest bone. 
So Martin stood tending a severe bump on his 
cranium and looking as foolish as only a big 
man can. 

Panting addressed his daughter. 

" Go in and sit with your mother.” 

“ Is that intended to be a punishment ? ” 

“ Do what you’re told.” 

" No. You’re going to send me in and stay 
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'' here and tick off Mr. Dicksee. I won’t have 
that. I asked him in here. It’s my fault. If 
it is a fault.” 

“ I’m not going to waste words over him,” 
said Panting. He drew himself up at Martin 
with fresh and elaborate tea-noises. ” If ever 
I catch you within the precincts of my house 
or grounds again, I shall go straight to the 
Head and get you removed.” 

The rubbing, helpless, great nice boy began 
to burble his formalities. 

" Mr. Panting, it’s all quite all right—you 
know what I mean—honourable and all that 
sort of thing. I'm honestly frightfully gone on 
Flim—your daughter, and I—and I wish to— 
wish to be allowed to—to—you know-—sort 
of-” 

” Silence, confound you, young man, and get 
out of my summer-house. You ! You’re not 
a master at all—a games creature. A hulking, 
great, useless hack-about know-nothing ! Get 
out of my sight. And don't come into it 
again.” 

” Cheerio, Martin. I’m on any time,” said 
Flimsy. 

She was borne into the study, was im¬ 
pertinent to Flannel, and went rudely and door- 
slammingly to bed. Panting returned, posi¬ 
tively sweating with wrath, to his table and 
fairly sabred exercises with his blue pencil. 

For years untold Panting had ruled the 
Middle Fourth. A thankless task. Occasionally 
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a promising new boy arrived and sprinted 
through into the Upper Fourth in a single 
term. In the Upper Fourth even the worst 
cases began to assume some measure of ordered 
responsibility. But the Middle Fourth remained 
an Inferno, in which dawdled, stagnated and 
cribbed all the utterly incorrigible, all the 
worst blackguards and crooks ; touring their 
dull iFneid through and through ; capable, 
even after about six terms, of " Turn pins 
JEneas —Sir, then the pious iFneas," but of 
no more. The scum of the school. Louts. 
Some of them even had small moustaches. 

“ Noble ! ” explained Panting, on the morning 
after the summer-house affair. “ Come here. 
No, keep your hand out of your pocket.'' 

“ Oh, indeed ! " he proceeded a moment 
later. “ Silence, there ! Another snigger and 
you'll all go to extra school for a month. As 
for you. Noble, you'll write out the first five 
hundred lines of the Third ^Fneid in Latin and 
English-" 

“ Oh, ssss-” 

* " And you will take that filthy squirrel and 
release it on the cricket field and come straight 
back." 

" Sir," said Noble, a red-haired ruffian with 
a tie askew and hands which would have dis¬ 
graced a plumber's mate, " may I just say I’ve 
had this squirrel for some time, and if it got 
away it would absolutely peg out, sir ? It’s 
used to captivity and couldn’t fend for itself." 
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“ Ah ! So you’ve been keeping the beast in 
my house, have you ? Brownlow, two hours’ 
extra school.” 

“ Sir,” said Noble, ” I brought it in here not 
for my own sake, but its. It’s been living in a 
boot box, and I felt it wanted a sort of outing. 
I didn’t want it in form. As a matter of fact, 
sir, it’s been gnawing my vitals.” 

‘‘I’ll have you flogged in a minute,” said 
Panting. This concluded the argument. 

At the boundary of the cricket field Noble 
encountered the new games master. At the 
moment Noble was in difficulties. He was 
holding the squirrel aloft, while an excited 
mongrel performed acrobatics at his heels. 
" Hallo,” said Martin. “ What’s all this 
about ? ” 

It’s a squirrel, sir. I happened to have it 
in Mr. Panting’s form, and he told me to release 
it. Only this dog's here, sir.” 

" Whose dog is it ? ” 

“ Fugg’s, sir.” 

” Whose ? ” 

“ The old man who goes round the place, 
clearing up rubbish, sir. I don't know his real 

name. Anyhow, he isn’t here to look after the 
dog.” 

“ What an ass you were to take the poor 
beast into Mr. Panting’s form.” 

“ I had to, sir, because-” Noble hesi¬ 

tated. This great, young, hefty sporting master 
rather appealed to him. He took a chance. 
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“ Sir ! It's awful bad luck losing the squirrel. 
I had to take it with me because the boot-cad 
at Mr. Panting's house vowed he would have its 
blood. Sir ! Would you care to have it, sir ? " 
“ And give it back to you, I suppose, against 
Mr. Panting’s orders ? No, you don’t, you 

tyke. But I can't let the dog get it. Give it to 
me." 


Noble handed it over and departed. The 
squirrel ungraciously bit its rescuer's hand 
heartily, but Martin refrained from responding 
to the still pressing negotiations of the dog. 
He made for his rooms in a little house beyond 
the main school buildings. The dog accom¬ 
panied him down Chappleby Hill, circuiting 
hopefully. 


From an upper window of the private wing 
of Panting's Flimsy greeted him with a hail 
and a glad waving of some unidentified under¬ 
garment. “ What on earth are you doing with 

that sq-? " Then lace curtains intervened, 

shrouding her like the blackness of a film close- 
up. Mrs. Panting was at home too. 

But there was another observer of Martin’s 
progress. From the branches of a tree in 
Panting’s garden Notcutt Minor, nominally on 
sick leave, gazed open-mouthed at the spectacle 
of the games master striding towards his digs 
in the company of Noble's squirrel and Fugg's 
dog. 

Martin was in the act of placing the squirrel 
in his fishing basket when Emily, daughter of 
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his landlady, made bold to protest. “ Reely, 
Mr. Dicksee. It can’t be kept in the 'ouse. 
It’s un’ealthy. Whew ! ” 

A squirrel is not, at the best of times, among 
the most ambrosial of God’s creatures. Nor 
does it gain in fragrance from a stiff blending 
of boot polish. There was justice in Emily's 
stern judgment. 

“ It’s only for a little while,” said Martin. 
“ I’m not going to keep it permanently. You 
needn't sit with it. If I let it go now that dog 
may get it.” 

“ I wonder that even the dog fancies it,” said 
Emily. 

“ Well, look here. I’m going up the hill 
again. I’ll get the dog away and you can 
release the squirrel. I only want to get rid of 


"Not me, sir. I should 'ate to touch it,” 
said Emily. She then retreated to the kitchen 
and deliberated over a tin of disinfectant. 
Martin went his way. Fugg’s dog definitely 
refused to accompany him. But no sooner had 
Martin repassed Panting’s than down from his 
bough slid the sniper, Notcutt Minor. A 
minute afterwards he was on Martin’s doorstep. 

With foresight rarely applied to his scholastic 
duties Notcutt Minor grasped Fugg’s dog with 
both hands when Emily came to the door. 
Notcutt Minor was small, pink and cherubic. 
Devils, those small, cherubic boys—the worst 
devils of the lot. 
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“ G ood morning," said Notcutt minor. " I 

say. Didn't Mr. Dicksee bring a certain squirrel 
here just now ? " 

" Why ? " 

(i Does he frightfully want it ? " 

, ^ on Emily. " And no more 

don t I." 


“ Good egg ! " said Notcutt Minor. “ I say. 
111 take it if you like." 

Admirable solution. After all, Mr. Dicksee 

..‘i? ^ er *° S e t rid of it. Emily agreed. 

Good egg," said Notcutt Minor. “ Only, 
would you keep Fugg's dog here for the present 
while I make good my escape ? " 

Presently, Noble, rounding the angle of 
.ranting s on his return from morning school, 
was accosted by Notcutt Minor, whose snub 
nose appeared at the open window of the sick¬ 
room. The following dialogue ensued. 

“ un^ e * * sa ^’ * ve 6 ot y° ur squirrel." 
What ? You don’t mean to say it had the 
sense to home ? " 

“ Home ? " 


Yes, you fool. To home—like a homing 
pigeon." ° 

t, ^ went and got it off Dicksee’s skivvy." 

it Well, hand it over, then." 

All very well. I had the devil of a job to 
get it off the skivvy. She said Dicksee prized 
it above a pearl of great price." 

" Where is it ? Come on." 

How much will you give me for it ? " 
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“ Nothing. I haven’t any oof, anyhow. I 
might give you a pot of plum jam for it.” 

” Nothing in jam. I might take a jar of 
potted meat. Or a large tin of sardines. But 
not in tomato.” 

“ Well, come down here and I’ll show you 
what I’ve got. Come complete with squirrel.” 

Notcutt Minor descended. “ This is what 
I’ve got,” cried Noble and basely attacked him. 
“ Come on. Where’s the squirrel ? 

” In my bags’ pocket. Let go, you swine,” 
replied Notcutt Minor. 

Noble found the squirrel. It bit him beauti¬ 
fully. He withdrew his hand. The squirrel 
shot into the ivy on the house wall and set 
forth on a lightning tour in the direction of the 
private wing. 

Having arrived at a commodious niche in 
the ivy of the private wing, the squirrel re¬ 
mained for several hours, quivering in be¬ 
wildered retrospect. To be released from the 
black odours of the boot box only to be leapt 
and gnashed at by Fugg’s dog ; to be rescued 
from Fugg’s dog only to endure the stuffy 
damnation of the bags’ pocket—so this was 
what it meant to be a squirrel. Probably it 
mistook the ivy niche for some Paradise of 
animal bliss following a brief and sticky Gehenna 
of existence. 

At four o’clock in the hot June afternoon 
Mrs. Panting repaired to her bedroom to change 
her frock before taking tea with the Head- 
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master's wife. Flimsy was already neatly 
arrayed for the occasion, and was waiting 

below. Panting, his class-room labours o'er, 

was in his dressing-room, removing a collar 
limp with the exuberance of the afternoon’s 
hate. Collarless, he rushed into his wife's 
presence, summoned by screams of that shrill 

« - ^ ^ some reason, always seem 

particularly piercing when uttered by a female 
in deshabille. 

T _" My goodness ! Robert! Robert! Arc’hhch ! 
Kill it or something.” 

What is it ? My love ! Tell me, for 
heaven's sake, what ? ” 

“ I don’t know. Quick. Don’t talk. Kill it. 
Something horrible, like a monkey. Urg’chh ! 

u s P rran S from behind the bed. It’s on top of 
the wardrobe. It's one of the boys.” 

" One of the boys ? ” 

" One of the boys is responsible. Don’t 
argue. Do something. Quick ! Get up on the 
wardrobe and kill it.” ~ 

‘ Control yourself, will you ? Keep calm. 
How can I possibly get on top of the wardrobe 
and kill a monkey ? ” 

But he mounted a chair and made a distant, 
unadventurous survey. ” Aha ! ” he exclaimed. 
So that's it, is it ? Oho. Yes. I think I see.” 

“ Don’t keep on like that,” said Flannel 
Panting, jaundiced with fright and clutching 
still her disarranged garments around her as 
though fearful that her matronly torso might 
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be observed by the monkey. “ What do you 
see ? What is it ? Do something.” 

“ It’s a squirrel. It belongs to your favourite. 
Noble. I told him to get rid of it, and this is 
his idea of a joke, I suppose—to put it in your 
bedroom. I'll have him flogged, if not expelled. 
I’ll write to his father myself.” 

“ Well, take the beast away from here first. 
You needn’t think I’m going to share my bed¬ 
room indefinitely with squirrels.” 

Flimsy, who had been attracted, it is to be 
feared, by the sounds of her mother in distress, 
here appeared to the rescue ; and by means of 
persuasive noises, such as are always associated 
with the blandishments applied to beasts and 
infants, aided further by an open parasol 
belonging to Flannel, which suffered severely 
in the good cause, managed to secure the 
squirrel. “ Funny thing ! ” she said. “ This 
seems to be a very good year for squirrels. This 
is the second I’ve seen to-day.” 

“If you mean there are a lot of them about, 
it’s a bad year for them,” said her mother, 
proceeding heatedly with her toilet. 

“ Give it to me,” said Panting. Flimsy 
handed over the squirrel, which tasted Panting 
and declined any further sustenance from that 
source. 

Half an hour later the housemaster received 
Mr. Noble in his study. Panting had worked 
himself into a condition of scarlet fury which 
gave even that red-head to blench. So may 
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Judge Jeffreys have intimidated a cowering 
victim in ruthless, seething rage, without waiting 
to wo fry about the details of the accusation. 

But Noble did not cower. When Panting 
managed to convey some idea of what this was 
all about, the accused met the charge with an 
expression of bland sympathy. 

But, sir, dash it all—I'm sorry, sir, but 
really, sir—I didn't put a squirrel in Fla—in 
Mrs. Panting s bedroom, sir. I don’t even 
know which is her bedroom, sir. How should 

Silence. Come on, speak up. You dare to 
deny that you brought the squirrel back to the 
house when I told you to let it loose ? " 

“ I gave it to Mr. Dicksee, sir." 

" What ? " 

“ Yes, sir. I met him and he took it." 

Even in the midst of his wrath Panting 
checked himself. His eyes and mouth visibly 
widened. He visualized the games master, 
smarting beneath last night's castigation and 
planning this ribald vengeance. Diana had no 
doubt co-operated. Panting swung round at 
Noble, terrifically tea-tasting. 

“ Did you tell Mr. Dicksee that it was I who 
had taken a dislike to this squirrel and ordered 
you to throw it away ? " 

“ Yes, sir." 

“ Ah ! " 

" I beg pardon, sir ? " 

" Go away. You needn't think that because 
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I’m sending you away unpunished at present 
that I don’t think you are a blot on the house. 
Get out of my study, will you ! ” Noble, for 
once, obeyed without hesitation. 

Flannel and Flimsy had already gone ahead 
to their tea-party. Panting now followed them. 
On his way across the cricket field he observed 
Martin at the nets. He was bathed in enthusi¬ 
astic perspiration and putting down some pretty 
testing stuff to Jobson, one of the opening First 
Eleven pair. This he followed up with instruc¬ 
tions couched in language which Panting con¬ 
sidered grossly out of keeping to a boy. “ Job¬ 
bers, don’t flourish at your cuts. Come down 
slap on the ball or leave it alone. Don’t gesticu¬ 
late at the bally thing.” 

Panting waylaid some lounging nondescript 
and ordered him to take a message. Mr. Dicksee 
was to be told that the Headmaster required 
his presence in twenty minutes’ time. The 
still throbbing housemaster then proceeded to 
interrupt the tea-party. 

Flimsy quite liked the Head. He was one 
of those young, recently-appointed heads of 
public schools who are, at least, still human. 
In fact, had it not been for a languid and rather 
precious wife, the Head might have preceded 
Martin in the flirtation field. 

In her airy and arty drawing-room, thrown 
open to the afternoon zephyrs, the precious 
wife served tea to Flannel and the Head 
hovered with a cake-stand about Flimsy. 
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Suddenly a domestic, infectiously flushed, an¬ 
nounced that Mr. Panting desired immediate 
audience in the study. 

“ Oh, but how too sweet of him to call,” said 
the Head’s wife. “ He must not worry about 
schooly things on such a rapturous afternoon. 
Bring him in to tea. Blue Boy, dear.” 

“ He’s rattled to the quick about some boy 
putting a squirrel in mother's bedroom,” said 
Flimsy. " I wouldn't have him in here. He'd 
only slop his tea.” 

” Diana ! ” said Flannel. 

” I'd better see him,” said Blue Boy, and 
departed to the study. 

“ Father gets so volcanic,” said Flimsy. 
“ Surely he could call and get a boy swished at 
some reasonable hour.” 

“ It's a very good thing that some one upholds 
the discipline of the school,” said her mother. 

“ Oh, the boys don’t mind being swished," 
said Flimsy. “ They pick the bits of birch out 
of themselves and sell them as souvenirs. One 
boy, who got it very hot for cheating in exams, 
last term, made one and eightpence-halfpenny." 

A few minutes later the flushed maid was 
summoned by the study bell. In the study Mr. 
Panting occupied the hearthrug, his face being 
now of a ripe beetroot shade. The Head looked 
serious, thanks to a severe effort. 

" When Mr. Dicksee calls," he told the maid, 

“ show him straight in here." 

Scarcely had the maid closed the study door 
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when the front door bell rang. Outside stood 

a grey, dapper gentleman with a bowler hat 

perched at an angle and a broad check 
suiting. 

Headmaster in ? ** he inquired. “ Tell him 
Sir Perks Dicksee.” 

The maid was no stickler for titles. She shot 
the visitor into the study and reckoned her 
duty done. 

“ You the Head ? ” cried Sir Perks Dicksee 
heartily, addressing Panting. “ How are yer ? 
I m Sir Perks Dicksee. Popped along to see my 
nephew. How de do ? ” 

„ “ Sir Perks Dicksee ? ” exclaimed Panting. 
What, the mill-—the—ah—financier ? Good 

heavens, I’d no idea young Mr. Dicksee was 
your nephew. ” 

“ My only one. Heir. Insisted on coming 
here. Teaching games. Well, why not ? 
Dashed good idea.*’ 

“ We were just discussing your nephew/* 
said the Head. I fancy he’ll be along here in 
a minute if you 11 wait. Let me take you to 
the drawing-room. I should like you to meet 
my wife. She’ll give you some tea.'* 

“ Yer wife, certainly, pleasure. Tea ? No 
thank yer. Muck,** said Sir Perks. 

“ Just one moment, Mr. Panting, and I’ll 
have another word with you,** said the Head 
and removed Sir Perks. . ' 

“I think,’’ he continued, slipping back into 
the study later, “ that we’d better dismiss the 
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idea that young Dicksee put the squirrel in your 
wife’s room.” 

Panting blew his nose, but made no further 
comment. 

“Morever,” said the Head, “I must say, 
Mr. Panting, that you appear to have been a 
trifle hasty in objecting to his attentions to 
your daughter. The heir to a baronetcy and 
a fortune-” 

“ I never knew that,” said Panting indig¬ 
nantly. ” Why wasn’t I told ? ” 

Flimsy, in her outspoken way, put the same 
question to Martin as she accompanied uncle 
and nephew down Chappleby Hill half an 
hour later. ” Fancy you being the nephew 
of the man who won the Derby last year. 
And never telling me. Why didn't you, you 
comic ? ” 

“ Whenever I’ve been with you,” said Martin, 
“ there's always been something much more 
important to think of even than Uncle.” 

“ I leave you here,” said Flimsy, outside 
Panting's. ” But come and see me after dinner 
—in the summer-house.” 

“ Well ? ” said Martin, as Flimsy went her 
nimble, hand-kissing way. “ Am I a good 
judge ? ” 

Sir Perks adjusted an eyeglass. 

“ Full marks,” he replied. " Fine filly.” 

" Coming back to my rooms. Uncle ? ” 

" No. I'm off.” 

“ I've got some whisky there.” 
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“ Well, don't moon about. Where are yer 
rooms ? ” 

The squirrel, on being released by Panting, 
had passed the remainder of the afternoon in a 
neighbouring tree. It was still there when, 
between the evening meal and prep., a boy 
seated himself at the foot of the tree and 
examined the contents of a dishevelled paper 
bag. The squirrel, prying cautiously, discerned 
peanuts. Then the boy suddenly turned his 
head and peered aloft. The head was a red 
head. The squirrel took but one fleeting glance 
at it and scuttled like a streak of light into the 
topmost branches. 
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A FTER four long years he returned to her. 

And at his coming she veiled her face from 
him. He was Maurice Wincott, from Ceylon ; 
she, his mother city. And even as he stepped 
from the train London wrapped herself in the 
shrouds of a thick November fog. 

He deliberately accepted the challenge of the 
grumpy old metropolis. He booked a room at 
an hotel and indulged in a very prolonged and 
very warm bath. In this he reclined, lazily 
replenishing the hot water supply with his big 
toe and forming dreamy plans for an enjoyable 
evening. 

The first essential of course was company. 
Now who was there in London—excluding, 
naturally, relations and men ? Was there no 
one he could discover and lug out to dinner— 
no pleasing female acquaintance of the past ? 
And suddenly, in the bathroom vapours of 
luxurious indetermination, gleamed the half- 
forgotten features of Belle Bellamy. Belle 
Bellamy, good Lord, yes ! 

He hadn't heard of her for four years, but 
she might still be living in that converted 
maisonette in those mews—No. i Something 
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Mews, Knightsbridge. He left the bath and 
returned to his bedroom, where he ransacked a 
telephone directory. 

Alas ! there were no Miss Bellamys in mews. 
He tried what Miss Bellamys there were, but 
none of them was Belle. He would gladly, in 
his growing desperation, have struck up a 
chance acquaintance with any other of the 
Miss Bellamys and taken her to dinner, had 
she but known. But not one of the Miss 
Bellamys appeared to guess this. 

Well, he’d have to go and investigate, that 
was all. He’d dress and find his way to the 
mews. 


ii 

At No. i Radnor Mews, Knightsbridge, Mr. 
Percival Thurlowe was in his dressing-room. 
His mirror reflected strange contortions of his 
plump face. He was battling with a white tie, 
and before him, propped against the hairbrush, 
was a leaflet of illustrated instructions in the 
correct tying of white ties, a stroke of com¬ 
mercial genius which has resulted in the 
destruction of thousands of white ties and the 
subsequent purchase of thousands more. 

Mr. Thurlowe, a man of fifty-five and capable 
of moments of strong passion, finally tore the 
tie from his collar and clenched it in a quivering 

fist. A very regrettable expression re white 
ties boiled to his lips. 
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This despairing toilet cry brought in his wife, 
who tied the tie for him and encouraged him 
into his tail-coat. He was dressing to attend 
a City banquet with the Worshipful Company 
of Flannel Vendors, but by this time he was 
grumbling against his tie, the fog and the very 
overrated pastime of banqueting in general. 
At which did the wife, who w f as only about half 
his age and little more than a bride, joyfully 
acquiesce and urge him to remain and keep her 
company ? She did not. 

“ I should make an early start," she said, and 
she called to the maid below: “ Florence, 

get a taxi! " 

“ No, Florence ! " cried the husband. " A 


taxi ! 
fare." 


All the way to the City ? 


Think of the 


“ There are no taxis left in the mews, madam," 
reported Florence. " Only the old man at the 
far end with the horse cab." 


" You needn't think I’m going to drive to the 
City in that broken-down cab." 

“ Then take the Underground," said Mrs. 
Thurlowe. 


She bore him to the front door, where he 
stood and scented the heavy atmosphere with 
foreboding. 

“ You’ll stay in to-night, mind," he said. 
“ I won’t have you going over to Eileen's on a 
night like this." 

Eileen, who supplied Cora Thurlow r e with a 
permanent excuse for evening excursions, was 
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her stepdaughter, a girl in the early twenties, 
who occupied two rooms in a neighbouring block 
of flats and performed secretarial work by day. 
This made her too tired to visit the maisonette 
after working hours ; so Cora would frequently 
pop over and see Eileen. Percival didn’t mind 
much so long as she walked and didn’t squander 
a shilling on a taxi. 

Cora closed the front door on her gloomily- 
departing spouse and hastened back to the 
telephone. To inform Eileen that she had been 
bidden to remain within doors ? Not at all 
To ask to speak to a Mr. Morris. 

“ If,’’ says the French phrase book in a 
passage of inspired philosophy, “ if one is not 
beautiful it is admirable to be good." So, 
presumably, as one deviates from the strait 
and narrow path of utter virtue one may be 
expected to gain proportionately in good looks. 
Cora could not be termed actually beautiful, 
and she was by no means immoral. What 
perhaps robbed her of beauty was a certain 
piquancy of expression ; you know, that 
cheekily-tilted nose typical of some of our 
merry blondes whom gentlemen prefer. And 
a corresponding germ of mischief in her nature 
may have beckoned her occasionally from the 
stony path of rigorous probity to the smoother 
tracks of fun—though, indeed, she never 
wandered very far afield. 

But fun has its reckoning ; in this instance 
the payee being this Mr. Morris. As Cora 
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discoursed with him on the telephone that 
attractive smile which telephoning persons 
assume automatically—as though it could be 
observed by the interlocutor—played on her 
lips ; but her eyes were widened and seemed 
to stare through the wall opposite at some 
visionary menace beyond. ' 

“ I know I said I’d pay to-night ; but I can’t. 
You shall have the money to-morrow, or quite 
soon . . . No, you can’t possibly see my hus¬ 
band. He's out to-night ; besides, he doesn’t 
know about it, and if he did . . . What ? 
Mr. Morris, you wouldn't do a thing like that ! 
. . . I know ; I know. I thought I could raise 
it by to-night. I’m sorry, but you shall have 
it. You can trust me . . . No, you can't see 
him, you can’t. He won't be in till late. Be¬ 
sides, you needn’t think you’d get anything 
out of him . . . Not what ? Not a large sum ? 
Not to you, perhaps. All the more reason why 
you can afford to wait a little longer . . . You 
won't wait ? . . . Hallo ? Hallo ? " But Mr. 
Morris had rung off. 

She sat deep in thought, her fingers tapping 
an aimless tune on the table. From somewhere, 
within the next hour or two, she must raise 
£300, or Percival would get to hear about it. 
What should she do ? Her bank balance— 
well, she had had to nip into a taxi only yester¬ 
day to avoid meeting her bank manager in the 
street. Her few securities were in trust—curse 
this trust business. Who was there ? 
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There was Ella Moone, for instance. She 
knew Ella well enough to confide in her ; but 
look at the way Ella carried on if she lost half 
a crown at bridge ! Still, Ella might be able to 
su gg es t something. Cora titivated hastily before 
her drawing-room mirror, hurried to the front 
door, and opened it to peer into the bland, 
expectant countenance of Maurice Wincott. 

“ Belle ! ” he cried. “ No. Dash ! So sorry. 
I came to see a lady who lived here. She 
evidently doesn’t. I beg your pardon. A Miss 
Bellamy. You don’t happen to know ? ” 

" Oh, she’s gone to live at Brighton, I believe.” 

" Oh. Sorry. You see, I've been abroad for 
four years, so I didn’t know. This is my first 
night back in London. What a night for it, 
isn't it ? Well, thank you.” 

He raised his opera hat and turned, with 
perhaps just the smallest hint of reluctance, to 
depart. A well-dressed, well-spoken man with 
a pleasant, open smile. ” Hold him ! ” cried 
every instinct in Cora’s constitution. " Hold 
him ! This may be your guardian angel 
unawares. Hold him ; take him in and try 
him out.” 

” Oh, but now you’re here—won't you come 
in and warm yourself for a moment ? ” she 
said. 

Really ? Oh, how kind ! But you were 
going out.” 

“ No hurry.” 

She led the way back to the little drawing- 
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room and turned to face him again. They 
inspected each other in the better light with 
interest and, it appeared, mutual satisfaction. 
He was a bronzed, clean-shaven man of about 
forty. Not even the traces of fog could dim the 
benevolent gleam of admiration in his eyes. 

“You know Miss Bellamy ? ” he asked. 

“ I met her when we took over the maison¬ 
ette." 

“ Yes ; a plain—well, a comparatively plain 
woman, but a kind heart. I came to see her 
because I couldn’t think of anyone else.” 

“ You've only just got back to London, you 
say ? ” 

“ To-day. After four years in Ceylon. And 
look at London ! Gloom and fog. I went out 
into Piccadilly. I’ve never felt so lonely in my 
life. I've been whole days and nights in the 
jungle with only the monkeys, but I found it 
twice as sociable as Piccadilly.” 

“ You wanted—company ? ” 

“ Company. Exactly. How quick of you ! ” 

“ Have a cigarette,” said Cora. 

“ You're more than kind,” he said. “ I’m 
getting warmer. Am I keeping you ? ” 

" Not at all.” 

“ What were we saying ? Oh, yes—company. 
Well, you know, everywhere I went in the fog 
in Piccadilly I saw or encountered couples. 
Happy little couples—sweethearts and wives— 
possibly some one's sweetheart who’d fallen in 
with some one else's wife in the fog—but no 
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matter ; anyhow, couples. Well, naturally I 
didn’t feel like spending my first evening alone, 
so, in lieu of a better, I came to seek out Belle 
Bellamy.” 

“ And what will you do now ? ” asked 
Cora. 

“ Well, I certainly shan’t go to Brighton. I 
must dine at some lugubrious club, I suppose. 
And I’d pictured such a delightful little dinner 
in some lively restaurant ; you know—sparkling 
wines, sparkling eyes—the soothing murmur of 
the saxophone—all that stuff. But, alas ! it 
is not to be.” He sighed and examined the 
glow of his cigarette. “ I suppose,” he added 
wistfully. 

She too displayed interest in her cigarette. 

“ Well, I really don’t know what I can do to 
help you,” she said. 

“ Oh, nothing—naturally, nothing. But you 
so kindly asked me in and registered sympathy, 
that’s all. You’re married, I see.” 

“Yes. I live here with my husband. He’s 
gone out to a City dinner.” 

“ And left you to dine alone ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Oh, why ? ” He spoke in a whisper so soft 
that it scarcely seemed more than a part of his 
smile. 

She glanced at him quickly, and he plunged. 
Told her his name, his circumstances, advertised 
modestly his unimpeachable character. Sober¬ 
ing somewhat, paid restrained tribute to her 
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infectious charm and its natural effect on one 
reclaimed from the rubber plantations. 

“ You must pardon me," he urged, " but, 
really, think of my case. For months together 
I haven’t seen a white woman’s face. Occasion¬ 
ally, perhaps, a little treat in the shape of a 
female missionary, and usually a very queer 
shape too. Well, you ask, how can you help 
me. And I tell you. You can help me by 
coming out with me to some tip-top restaurant 
and having a dashed good dinner." 

She crossed to the sofa. He remained standing 
in the centre of the room, looking like a patient 
awaiting the verdict of a specialist. 

“ It’s funny," she said, " that anyone should 
walk in here like this and ask me to help him, 
because if there's anyone in London who wants 
help to-night, it's me." 

He came deliberately to the sofa and sat 
beside her. “ Come on. Tell me," he said. 

“ Look here," she replied ; “ I should think 
you’re a pretty broadminded man." 

“ Broadminded ? I come from the island of 
Ceylon—a land where every prospect pleases 
and only man is vile. I tell you, you get broad¬ 
minded soon enough, living among vile men 
with pleasing prospects." 

“ All right, then. Listen . . .” 

hi 

For a stepdaughter, Eileen was certainly a 
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sport. She never let on that Cora’s evening 
visits to her rooms were less frequent and of 
briefer duration than Percival supposed. Eileen 
perhaps found it easy to forgive a little harmless 
recreation to anyone who had married her 
father. She knew that Cora was wont to look 
in at Mr. Morris’s flat hard by and indulge a 
taste for roulette, which Eileen personally 
considered a particularly footling form of 
amusement. 

Cora, who had met Mr. Morris through her 
bookmaker, became rather intrigued by the 
little parties in his rooms. They were admittedly 
below her social standard. She had lost steadily 
and had presented Mr. Morris with IOU’s. In 
short, this was Cora’s folly ; just as you and 
I have doubtless our own little follies carefully 
guarded and, with any luck, undreamt of at 
the other end of the dinner table. Mr. Morris 
was very suave and hand-lathering about the 
IOU’s at first ; then changed his demeanour. 
Cora’s face when he threatened to apply to 
Mr. Thurlowe told him that this was a very 
disagreeable idea to her ; told him, moreover, 
that the fifth of November would be the most 
appropriate date for the revelation. So he 
told Mrs. Thurlowe that unless she paid by the 
fifth he’d call on her husband. Only he didn’t 
say “ your husband.” He said “ lufbby.” 
Well, here was the fifth, and what had Cora 
done ? Raised what ready money she could 
and tried to augment it by laying it on a 
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sequence of disappointing racehorses. Such 
was the sad tale related, without elaboration 
or apology, to Maurice Wincott as she sat there 
in the midst of the poor little Jericho maisonette 
with Joshua Morris already tuning up his 
trumpet at the gates. 

" I've come home with an almost indecent 
amount of cash/' he said. " I'll let you have 
three hundred if you’ll pay me back some time.” 

“ You think,” she expostulated, ” that I only 
told you because I w r anted you to lend me the 
money ? ” 

“ Well, yes,” he answ-ered obviously. 

She looked at him searchingly, almost ac¬ 
cusingly ; then relapsed. “ Well, so I did,” 
she confessed. 

He rose. “ Right. I'll wait while you dress. 
We’ll dine. Then we’ll call on this blighter and 
fix him. I've got my cheque-book in my pocket. 
I half guessed I might want it to-night.” 

” Twenty minutes ago you’d never heard of 
me,” she said. “ You mean to say you’ll lend 
me this money without security ? ” 

” Yes. I can see exactly the sort of person 
you are. Of course I’ll help you, with pleasure.” 

” And you mean to say that it's possible for 
a man to do this for a woman without the 
faintest glimmer of an ulterior motive ? ” 

“ It' is possible,” he replied. He looked at 
her and smiled briefly. “ It’s difficult, but 
possible.” 

Two minutes later she was dressing as light- 
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heartcdly as a schoolgirl on an outing. What 
elation is there in the world to compare with 
that which celebrates a menace parried ? It is 
sufficient to supply a recreant philosopher with 
a handy excuse for seeking trouble. 

IV 

At 9-45 Cora brought him into Eileen’s 
two-roomed quarters and introduced him to 
her—Mr. Wincott, a friend of her youth just 
returned from Ceylon. Eileen took good stock 
of him, and liked the look of him very much. 
As for him, he sat positively staggered by the 
glory of Eileen, the sweet, graceful creature, 
with her trimly-shingled brown locks and com¬ 
plexion of peaches. 

By George, how delightful these girls appeared 
after a long sojourn in the sallow East ! Cora 
could not fail to notice his keen appreciation of 
Eileen, but she didn’t appear to resent it. On 
the contrary, she rather encouraged it. 

The main object of the evening was still to be 
achieved. They had called at Mr. Morris’s, but 
he was out. There was no party there that 
night. They must call again, that was all. So 
they crossed the road to Eileen’s rooms to pass 
the time. 

It passed all too quickly for Wincott. At 
ten o’clock they went out and tried again. No 
luck ; Mr. Morris had not returned. There was 
no little roulette party that evening. 
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“ What if he’s done what he threatened and 
gone round to the. mews ? ” said Cora. 

“ What if he has ? " replied Wincott. “ He 
won't have found anyone there, and you don’t 
expect a man like that to hang about indefinitely 
in mews in a fog.” 

Cora shrugged. “ Anyhow, I must get back. 
Percival will be home soon. Hadn’t I better 
perhaps have the money with me, just in case 
Morris should turn up ? Then, if he doesn’t, 
I could settle with him to-morrow.” 

Wincott seated himself on a damp but con¬ 
venient doorstep with his cheque-book and a 
fountain pen, and presented Cora with £ 300. 
Her expressions of gratitude were cut short, 
for a stray taxi came looming up, and taxis 
were not easy to find in the fog. 

” Are you coming with me as far as the 
mews ? ” she asked. 

“ You bet I am.” 

” Or would you rather go and take Eileen 
out to supper ? ” 

” What ? ” he said quickly. 

Cora laughed. “ There are not many ways 
in which I can show my gratitude, but if that’s 
one of them, you carry on.” 

As he hesitated she stepped into the taxi and 
stretched a hand out to him through its open 
doorway. He kissed it. She laughed again 
and drove away. 

There met her, at the maisonette, a distracted 
Florence. 
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“ Oh, madam, there’s a strange man in the 
drawing-room. He insisted on coming in. Said 
he had very important business with the master 
and would wait.” 

“ What ? He’s really had the cheek ? All 
right,” said Cora. " I know about it. I’ll see 
him.” 

“ Oh, but, madam ! The master’s been back. 
He came and went again just before this gentle¬ 
man arrived. He thought you were at Miss 
Eileen’s, and went to fetch you back.” 

Cora bit her lip. Delicate business, this. 
“ How long ago when he went ? ” 

“ About a quarter of an hour’m.” 

“ Did he walk ? ” 

“ No’m. He wanted a taxi, but couldn’t 
get one. That old cabman was just starting 
out looking for a fare in the fog, so he took 
him.” 

” Oh, he’ll be back pretty soon,” said Cora. 
” All right, Florence.” 


v 

" Righto,” said Eileen ; “ I’m on. We’ll go 
to the Beaux Arts.” 

“ The Beaux Arts,” said Wincott. “ Splen¬ 
did ! Go into your bedroom and put on your 
prettiest evening frock. I’ll wait here.” 

For the second time that evening he reclined 
in a sitting-room while a feminine member of 
the Thurlowe family performed an adjacent 
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toilet for his benefit. But suddenly there came 
a sharp rap at the outer door, and a thick 
masculine voice : “ Eileen ! ” 

Eileen appeared from the bedroom. She was 
not entirely dressed, but near enough. Her 
pretty features were puckered in annoyance. 

“ It’s Father,” she said. 

” Does that matter much ? ” he inquired. 

" Not in the least,” said Eileen. ” Half a tick.” 

She admitted a study in feasted and massive 
indignation. His greatcoat was open and 
flapping. He wore a tall hat at an imperious 
tilt. His ponderous jaw was working at some 
private rehearsal of wrathful remonstrance. 
It dropped, and he blinked in surprised challenge 
at Wincott, who rose and bowed ceremoniously. 
” Father, I believe ? ” he said. 

“ Who the devil is this man, and what's he 
doing here, and where is your mother, and what 
are you in this half-clad condition for ? ” 
demanded Mr. Thurlowe. 

*' Mr. Wincott, from Ceylon. Because he’s 
going to take me out to supper. Gone home. 
Because you can't go to the Beaux Arts in a 
blouse,” replied Eileen patiently. 

” I was told your mother was here. What's 
she been up to ? And what are you up to with 
this man ? ” 

“ Now, now, now,” said Wincott soothingly. 
“ Finish your dressing. Leave Father to me.” 

Eileen assented and withdrew. Wincott led 
the protesting parent to the sofa. 
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" Now, don’t you worry about me,” he said. 

I’m a fine feller. So are you, I’m sure. Only 
just at the moment you’re feeling—well, I 
know what it is ; I’ve been through it myself. 
Only last time I was on leave I dined with the 
Worshipful Company of Milkmen. I remember 
it well. We all went home with each other.” 

" You insinuate that I’m drunk ? ” 

" Drunk ? No, certainly not ; not—not 
quite. But you mustn’t trot about around town 
in a fog worrying about people. Do let me 
advise you to go home to bed.” 

" Who are you, and how dare you-” 

"I’m only trying to do you a kindness, sir. 
I ask you, look at yourself. Look at your 
tie—-well, you can’t, I suppose ; but I mean, 
for instance, look here—what’s this on your 
trousers ? Horrible ! A piece of pineapple.” 

"I’m ready,” said Eileen, reappearing. 

" I forbid you to go out with this man, 
whoever he is ! ” cried Mr. Thurlowe. 

" Nonsense,” said Eileen. " He’s a very nice 
man, as far as I know ; and even if he isn’t, 
I’ve enough sense to be able to look after 
myself.” 

She escorted Wincott away. Mr. Thurlowe 
remained on the sofa and drew a podgy hand 
across his brow. 

The fog had doubled in intensity—a deepening 
blackness had stolen into it, shrouding every¬ 
thing outside a few yards radius. 

" We shall never find a taxi,” said Eileen. 
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" Something’s standing here," said Wincott. 
“ I see lights." 

He advanced a step or two to the kerb. 

“ Here, I say, can you- Oh, good Lord, I'm 

talking to a horse ! " 

“ Engaged," said something in the darkness. 

" But where ? I can’t find you. Is this 
you ? With a beard ? No, that’s the other 
end of the horse." An aged cabman floated into 
their ken. 

" Can’t take yer, sir. I brought a gent here 
from Radner Moos." 

Father’s cab," said Eileen. “ That's all 
right. We’ll take it on. He’ll walk home." 

" Ah, but he said ‘ Wait,'" said the cabman. 

“ Oh, but we're all in the family," replied 
Wincott. " Here you are. Here's your fare 
for bringing him here. Now take us to the 
Beaux Arts." 

“ The bazaar ? " 

" No, no ; the Beaux-" 

“ Rupert Street," said Eileen, already inside 
the cab. 

The cabman, somewhat reassured by five 
shillings, slowly turned his horse. 

“ I suppose your old horse can get there ? " 
asked Wincott. 

" Old Jane," replied the cabman, “ she be 
better than any o’ they taxis in a fog. But, you 
know, sir, that other gent, 'e said * Wait.' " 

“ You're through with him, I tell you. Come 
on, now. Wake Jane up and urge her to the 
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Beaux Arts.’' He got in beside Eileen and 
closed the door. “ Are you as comfortable as 
possible ? " he inquired. “ I would suggest 
you sit fairly close, if only on account of the 
cold." 

The cabman mounted ; but before Jane had 
gone a dozen paces he heard the voice of his 
ex-fare hailing him in no measured terms. 
Perplexed, he whoa’d Jane, slid from the box 
and returned to the pavement to argue the 
matter. 

While he was yet searching, a group of over¬ 
grown boys, fresh from some fifth of November 
spree, passed Mr. Thurlowe, jostling him in a 
very offensive manner. A few yards farther on 
they discovered an invaluable butt for their 
humour in the form of an apparently derelict 
growler. Jane, with a cracker leaping and 
exploding astern of her, awoke in earnest and 
lunged away into obscurity. 

" We’re off at last," said Wincott. 

The fog surged against the cab windows. In 
complete darkness they jogged contentedly 
along for some considerable time. Suddenly, 
and apparently for good, the cab came to rest. 
Maurice opened the door and peered out. He 
hailed the cabman, who made no reply. He 
turned with a puzzled smile to Eileen. 

“ Is this the Beaux Arts ? " he asked. 

" It doesn't look like it," said Eileen, descend¬ 
ing. 
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“ You mean,” said Cora, “ you won’t accept 
this cheque ? ” 

“ Not like it is now,” said Mr. Morris. " Your 
clever friend, whoever he is, has drawn it to 
' self ’ and forgotten to endorse it.” 

Cora took the cheque, examined it with a 
frown, and replaced it in her handbag. 

“ Well, leave it till to-morrow. I’ll get it 
endorsed.” 


“ No,” said Mr. Morris. “ I’m through with 
all this, Mrs. Thurlowe. Broken promises— 
useless cheques—no thanks. I'm going to wait 
and see your husband.” 


“ You needn’t think you’ll get a penny out 
of him.” 


Mr. Morris, five feet three inches of flaccid 
self-possession, eyed her dully. 

" Go on,” he retorted. ” Why not admit 
straight out you'd give anything for hubby not 
to be told.” 


Her pride rose in a wave of indignation. 

” So I would,” she said. “ But he’s got to 
be told, that's all. Now you can get out, 
please.” 

” I shall only wait on the doorstep if I do,” 
replied Mr. Morris. 

She hesitated. After all, she'd better see 
Percival first and try'to make what explanation 
she could. “ All right ; stay where you are,” 
she said. 
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The imperturbable Mr. Morris complied, and 
so they remained, he in the drawing-room, she 
in the dining-room, trying vaguely to formulate 
her unhappy confession. 

At length she looked up quickly. She heard 
the sound of the cab returning to the mews 
outside. She rose and stood in the hall waiting 
for Percival to enter. 

Whole minutes passed, and he made no 
appearance. Finally, unable to bear the sus¬ 
pense, she stepped forward and opened the 
front door. Again, like a recurring dream, in 
that doorway appeared Maurice Wincott, wear¬ 
ing an expression of bewildered amusement. 

“ Shall we come in," he asked, “ Eileen and 
I ? The most amazing thing has happened. 
We took father’s cab. The cabby must have 
fallen off the box. And Jane homed." 

“ What on earth do you mean ? " 

" You’ve heard of a homing pigeon ? " he 
replied. " Well, Jane is a homing horse. She 
homed through the fog to the mews." 

“ Blessings on Jane ! " exclaimed Cora. “ Be¬ 
cause this is the one place in all the world where 
you're really wanted at this moment." 

Wincott and Eileen followed her into the 
dining-room. Five minutes later he opened 
the drawing-room door and confronted the 
intruder. 

“ Impossible ! " he was saying as he entered. 
" My wife guilty of such a thing—incredible ! 
Are you this man ? 
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7 Yes, Mr. Thurlowe. Sorry to have to cause 
a little flutter in the home circle.” 

” But it's a lie. It’s unbelievable. What 
proof have you got ? ” 

Mr. Morris produced his IOU’s with a 
flourish. Wincott received them with trembling 
fingers. ^ He moaned aloud as he examined 
them. “ My heavens ! ” he murmured. “ My 
wife ! ” J 

Cora hovered in the doorway. He rounded 
upon her. 

" All this money ! ” he cried. ” Oh, you 
wicked woman ! Oh, you rotten player ! ” 

Then with a sudden gesture of loathing he 

cast the slips of paper into the back of the 
fire. 

“ Get out ! ” he said, and indicated the door 
very unmistakably to Mr. Morris. 

That gentleman raised a hand, less in protest 
than in defiance. 

“ Look here-” he began. 

” No,” said Wincott. “ You look at me. 
You ran this beastly little roulette table and 
held the bank, and advanced my poor wife 
money to lose to you. Every bob you lent her 
you scooped back. You’re not out of pocket 
a cent. And if you don’t get out I shall have to 
kick you out. And then I shall ring up the 
police and report you for running a gaming 
saloon, you naughty little man.” 

” I handed you those IOU's in good faith,” 
cried Mr. Morris. 
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“ Oh, ridiculous ! You haven’t any good 
faith to hand anyone anything in. Run away, 
now.” 

Mr. Morris, for once thoroughly roused, was 
not to be so easily ejected. It took over ten 
minutes to get him into the outer mews. The 
door had finally been closed upon him, and he 
was venting a few farewell threats as he de¬ 
parted, when he butted into the stomach of a 
stout gentleman who was being accompanied 
home by a cabless cabman. Mr. Morris was, 
however, in small temper for apology and 
explanation. 

“ Keep it to yourself,” he snarled, “ can’t 
you ? ” And he disappeared, fortunately, into 
the fog and was no more seen. 

Percival Thurlowe unlocked and opened his 
front door. Then he stood back heavily on the 
toe of the cabman. His whole countenance 
seemed slowly to open. His opera hat fell with 
a thud. 

“ You ! ” he cried. “ Again ! Here ? ” 

Wincott advanced to meet him. The staring 
cabman supported himself by the doorpost and 
quoted a brief passage of Holy Writ. 

Then Mr. Thurlowe saw his wife leaving the 
drawing-room with Wincott, and swept forward 
across the narrow hall. 

“ Who and what is this infernal person ? ” 
he began. But she made so horrified a gesture 
that he paused. 

“ Really, Percival! Don’t be so rude. How 
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can you ? This is a very old friend of mine, 

home from Ceylon. He came in just after you 

left to-night. He’s been entertaining us most 
liberally.” b 

“ But he took my cab-” 

" Naturally. He had Eileen to look after in 
the fog.” 

“ But he left the cabman behind. Oh, what 
the devil is all this about ? ” 

“ Hush ! ” said Cora. “ You can’t be your¬ 
self. Come in and sit down quietly.” 

Shan't we be going now ? ” suggested 
Eileen, emerging from the dining-room. 

Certainly,” replied Wincott. ” Come, cab¬ 
man ; pull yourself together ! And tell Jane 
that this time we really must go to the Beaux 
Arts.” b 

He glanced back into the drawing-room. 
Mr. Thurlowe had once more gained the welcome 
sanctuary of a sofa, where he sat with his 
ponderous cheeks buried in his hands. Cora 
raised her head from her ministrations and 
blew a good-night kiss into the hall. 

Wincott returned it ; then took the waiting 
arm of Eileen. As he passed out he linked up 
the still completely staggered cabman with his 
free arm and bore him down the length of the 
mews to Jane. 
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W HAT’S the good of being hypocritical 
about it ? If I'd been in Coventry on 
the occasion of Lady Godiva's historical equine 
performance, I’d have finished my days at the 
other end of a dog-leash ; and so would most of 
you fellows. And the modern Godiva knows it, 
what’s more. She is fully aware that poor old 
Tom, and not his pious fellow-citizen, is the 
true representative of susceptible mankind. 
Why, every little smile of self-approval into her 
toilet mirror is inspired by the confidence that 
she is going to be thoroughly peeped at. 

A bright morning in late June found Mrs. 
King-Doggett taking a final survey of the best 
spare bedroom. An important visitor was 
expected : Lady Elsa Tripp, daughter of the 
Earl of Portishead—no less. She was not a 
very intimate friend ; but Mrs. King-Doggett 
had chanced to mention, in the course of a * 
club conversation, that she and her husband 
had rented this pretty cottage, Bucklands, in 
Sussex, for the summer, and Lady Elsa had 
remarked that she was anxious to purchase a 
small country dwelling ; whereupon Mrs. King- 
Doggett had inquired whether Lady Elsa 

66 
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wouldn’t care to come down and spend a day 
or two and inspect Bucklands, and Lady Elsa 
had accepted with pleasure. Activity, there¬ 
fore, in the best spare bedroom. The maids 
had performed their part of the job, and the 
hostess was doing the final bed-cover smoothing 
and curtain-twitching. And here came the 
husband with roses for the dressing-table. 

A retired colonel, he ; but by no means the 
retired colonel of tradition, with gout, whisky- 
elbow and a useful range of Hindustani blas¬ 
phemy. George King-Doggett was a cheery, 
well-built man of fifty-eight, with a ruddy 
complexion and a network of happy wrinkles 
about the eyes, each wrinkle a separate smile 
and a component of general content. ' His 
wife, Grace, ten years his junior, was a trifle 
long, angular, severe and “ pokey ”—you know 
that high-nosed type. She had given George 
a rather discouraging description of Lady Elsa, 
whom he had never met. Apparently the 
visitor was to be a good forty, a spinster, and 
by no means a beauty. The poor Colonel had 
already been inflicted with Andrew, his wife's 
brother, who was occupying the worst spare 
bedroom, but bore these domestic trials very 
creditably. After all, he’d have to go up to 
town alone soon for a night or two on important 
business. Billy Bonsor would be home by that 
time from the Continent. 

" Yes, I think the room looks quite nice,” 
said Grace. “ Just see what those books are 
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on that shelf. These people we took the house 
from have rather queer tastes in novels, judging 
by some of those they left in the study." 

“ Really ? Which novels ? " asked George. 

“Never mind. Just ? e what there is up 
there." 

George took stock of the bookshelf. Next 
moment he uttered an exclamation of excite¬ 
ment and eagerly withdrew a volume. 

“ By Jove, Grace, you’re right ! " 

“ What ? " 

“ Here’s that book, * The New Godiva,’ that 
got censored and called in. Oh, bags I." 

" Oh ! Just as well you looked. Take it 
away. If you must revel in indecency, you can 
keep it in your dressing-room." 

“ Righto," agreed George, who had opened 
the novel and was already busily preoccupied. 

At which point a maid entered with the 
second post ; some unintere*sting correspondence 
for Grace and a letter from Billy Bonsor for 
George. The latter hastily skimmed a r£sum6 
of Parisian adventures while still retaining 
careful possession of " The New Godiva." 

The letter contained an enclosure. George 
glanced at it and managed skilfully to slip it 
between the pages of “ The New Godiva" 
before Grace raised her eyes from her two 
receipts and one advertisement. He was only 
just in time, but portrayed no guilt. 

“ Who’s your letter from ? 

“ Billy Bonsor." He exhibited the letter. 
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“ Oh, indeed ! You can keep it to yourself." 

“ Yes, I think I’d better," said George. 

She crossed the room in order to twitch an 
already carefully adjusted curtain, and retwitch 
it so as to leave it in exactly its former position. 
In doing so she saw through the window a 
telegraph boy plodding his way up the drive. 
She informed George of the fact, but made 
little impression, he having discovered the 
passage there’d been all the fuss about, where 
the new Godiva—but never mind about that. 
Grace hurried below, leaving him still absorbed. 

Sad that a novelist so talented should have 
incurred the hostility of the authorities. The 
transactions of Godiva were described in a style 
so vivid that George remained standing in the 
midst of the best spare bedroom, positively 
spellbound. He was recalled to himself by his 
wife, who re-entered the room with considerable 
commotion and plucked anxiously at his arm. 
She was wearing a hat, and with her disengaged 
hand was buttoning excitable buttons. 

“ Come along, do ! ” she cried. “ Didn’t you 
hear me call ? ” 

" No. Why ? What’s up ? ’’ 

" I’ve had a wire from Lady Elsa. She's 
caught the earlier train. She’ll be at the station 
by this time. We must go at once and meet her. 
Get the car out.” 

In the home at any rate George was a well- 
disciplined husband. So instinctively did he 
hasten to fulfil his wife’s wishes that he left. 
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in a prominent position on a small occasional 
table in the best spare bedroom, “ The New 
Godiva,” complete with Billy Bonsor’s enclosure 
from Paris between her pages. It was not 
absent-mindedness. It was merely that when 
Grace comes in like that with an order every¬ 
thing else has to be put on one side and for¬ 
gotten. Many another model husband will 
understand and sympathize. 

Now, I don’t know what you think, but in 
my opinion there is a certain type of woman 
who is at her most attractive age at forty. 
A woman who retains much of that youth¬ 
ful energy which has kept her figure still 
beautifully proportioned, and yet who welcomes 
the repose of the quieter years to come with a 
graceful ease. A woman still young enough to 
be fashionable, but already gently restful. 
Perhaps the first essential is that she be aristo¬ 
cratic. She need not be beautiful, and Heaven 
defend her from that damning adjective “ hand¬ 
some ” ; but if she has a slightly retrousse nose 
and can wear earrings (how few really can), 
and has rather long lashes and eyes that possess 
a little confidential sparkle of amusement 
blended with experience—I think that such a 
woman at forty is often extremely fascinating ; 
and I may say that Colonel King-Doggett (no 
mean judge), from his first wide-eyed moment 
of agreeable astonishment, cordially agreed 
with me. 

She was easy and affable. She was not 
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fatigued by the journey or fussy about her 
luggage. She had not lost her ticket ; she had 
not brought a little dog. She was genuinely 
delighted with the cottage and with her room, 
with its pretty view of the lawn and shrubbery. 
And, left alone to unpack, she spotted “ Godiva " 
with a little pleased “ Oh ! ” of surprise. She 
hadn't been able to get hold of a copy before 
the novel was recalled. She’d read it in bed that 
night. 

The day passed very pleasantly for every¬ 
body ; even for Andrew, who was one of those 
semi-detached mortals who spend their life 
wandering about examining strata and soils 
and rock formations. Lady Elsa displayed the 
most gracious interest in his luncheon-time 
lecture on the important question of the local 
subsoil. She delighted Mrs. King-Doggett by 
permitting that lady to take and display her 
to Mrs. Chilcote-Busteed, a self-appointed god¬ 
dess of the neighbourhood. And she preferred 
the front seat of the car, next to the driver. 
George—the normal number of wrinkles round 
his eyes multiplied by two—was the driver. 

From time to time throughout the afternoon, 
a tiny subconscious irritation of the mind—a 
half-formed impression of something important 
left undone—disturbed the equanimity of the 
gallant Colonel. But he couldn't place it, and 
in the company of so charming a creature as 
this Lady Elsa he refused to concentrate on 
anything disagreeable. He dressed for dinner 
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in a hurry that evening, and neglected to empty 
his pockets, or the sight of Billy Bonsor’s letter 
might have reminded him of what was amiss. 
It was not until the ladies had risen from the 
bridge table to say good night that the awful 
truth dawned. 

Lady Elsa picked up a novel which was lying 
on the draw r ing-room table, glanced at it and 
asked Andrew whether he had read it. “I 
don’t read fiction,” replied that dull man of 
science. Fiction ! George's mouth opened like 
a fish’s. He had gone and left that accursed 
novel in her bedroom. Not that that mattered. 
But between its pages still nestled the enclosure 
of that irrepressible and low-minded idiot, 
Billy Bonsor, in the shape of a thoroughly 
indecent French photograph. 

The book had been left in a prominent 
position. This woman would have a look at 
it for a certainty. Wait, now—quick 1 He 
must decide what to do. If he told Grace he'd 
left that book in Lady Elsa’s room, Grace 
would simply say, ” Oh, I’ll take it away.” 
No, he must get the damn thing himself. Well, 
surely he could wait till Lady Elsa was in her 
room, and then go up quietly and knock and 
say, “ Please may I have that book ? ” Why 
not ? Only he’d have to be pretty quiet about 
it, or Grace would hear and come out of her room 
and interfere. 

The ladies withdrew together. Andrew 
murmured something about a breath of fresh 
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air and asked whether George was going to 
take a stroll across the lawn. The answer was 
in the negative. Andrew sallied forth aimlessly 
alone, leaving George fidgeting and peering 
upwards in the hall. 

“ Your brother is a very interesting man," 
remarked Lady Elsa as she accompanied Grace 
upstairs. 

" Yes. I think he’s not like most men. He's 
entirely wrapped up in his geology." 

“ He’s a bachelor, I suppose ? " 

" Oh, yes. No woman has ever interested 
him in the least," said Grace. 

" Yet he seems to get on very well with your 
husband. Oh, but I expect your husband would 
get on with anybody. He's delightful." 

" I'm so glad you think so. Here's your room. 
I hope you have all you want." 

" Yes, rather. I'm sure I have." 

" I'll just look in and see you're all right 
before I get into bed," said Grace. 

“ Do." 

" Very well. I shan’t be ten minutes. I shall 
like to see that you’re quite comfortable." 

Lady Elsa switched on her electric light and 
closed the door. She crossed the room, threw 
back the window curtains and opened the 
window to its full extent. She stood for a 
moment, admiring the pleasing prospect of the 
deep green lawn and the shrubbery beyond, 
over which the shades of night were stealing 
like an encroaching tide. She turned, took off 
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her jewellery and put it in the jewel case, which 
she placed on the little table beside her bed. 
Then she picked up “ The New Godiva " and 
removed this to the bedside table too. Only, 
not being particularly keen to let Mrs. King- 
Doggett witness the readiness with which she 
had accepted the invitation to explore the 
misdeeds of the new Godiva, she rested the 
jewel case on the top of the novel. She then 
slipped off her dress, hung it in the built-in 
cupboard behind a pretty cretonne curtain, 
donned a peignoir and proceeded to the bath¬ 
room to clean her teeth. The separate and 
private bathroom was a great feature of the best 
spare bedroom. 

George, after due observations from the hall, 
had tiptoed up five stairs when Andrew came 
hurrying back from the lawn. 

“ What's the matter with you ? " asked 
George, a little unnerved and testy. 

" Nothing. I want my pipe. It's in the 
study." 

" Your pipe's in your mouth, you hare¬ 
brained ass," said George. 

" What ? Oh, yes, this one is, but it doesn’t 
draw. That’s why I want the one from the 
study. It's all right." 

He apparently found his accursed pipe, for 
George saw him marching off again into the 
garden, evidently absorbed in some mental 
geological research ; so absorbed indeed that 
he forgot to light his pipe now he had got it. 
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George proceeded with the stealthy gait of a 
guilty man engaged in the singularly innocent 
occupation of going upstairs until he success¬ 
fully gained the door of the best spare bedroom. 
He glanced at the securely closed door of 
Grace's room. He mustn’t knock loudly. He 
tapped. No answer from Lady Elsa. He 
tapped again. No answer. He opened the 
door just a crack and looked in. The bedroom 
was unoccupied. He hesitated ; then crept in. 
Where was she ? And hell ! where was 
Godiva ” ? “ Godiva ” had been removed 

from the occasional table. Great Scott ! Had 
she discovered the ghastly affront between 
Godiva s " pages and taken it with tears of 
maidenly indignation to Grace ? Then he saw 
the book under a little box on the bedside 
table. He might still be in time. He advanced 
silently and lifted the little box. Just as he 
was about to seize " Godiva " he turned his 
head quickly. He heard the bathroom door 
being opened. Without premeditation, he made 
an instinctive dive for cover. The built-in 
hanging cupboard was close at hand. Once 
safely behind the cupboard curtain, clasping 
still the little box with one hand, and with the 
other holding the two sides of the curtain 
together, he realized the supremely ridiculous, 
and indeed very unfortunate, position into 
which he had allowed mistaken instinct to 
thrust him. What should he do ? Issue forth 
and confess ? Stay there till she was asleep ? 
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Suppose she got into bed and began to open 
v the guilty novel before his horrified eyes— 
what should he do then ? A very delicate 
situation, this, curse it. His immediate course 
of action was decided by the lady. 

She caught, as she returned from the bath¬ 
room, a sort of vague suggestion of a figure 
darting behind that curtain—nothing definite 
or even realistic. Just enough to make her 
glance in that direction—a freak of imagination 
perhaps. She looked and saw that her jewel 
case had disappeared. In a second her quick 
wits grasped the whole situation. Some watch¬ 
ful and expert cat-burglar, engaged in a tour 
of the country houses during the holiday season, 
had seized his opportunity to enter by the open 
windows and snatch her jewel case during her 
unguarded moment in the bathroom. She had 
been a little too quick for him, and he had taken 
cover in the hanging cupboard. Such a man 
would probably stick at nothing to get away. 
If she attempted to raise the alarm he would 
very likely pounce out on her, hit her on the 
head and escape. In a few minutes’ time her 
hostess would enter the room. By some means 
she must inform Mrs. King-Doggett and summon 
the men from below to her aid, but without 
disturbing the false security of the marauder. 
The question was, would the latter remain 
peaceably behind that curtain so long as she 
pretended she didn’t know he was there ? She 
stole another glance at the curtain. There was 
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an ominous little quiver at its centre cleft. 
She must keep him there, unsuspecting. But 
how ? She looked, with narrowed, thoughtful 
eyes, at the bedside table again. From this 
inspiration sprang like a flame. She knew men 
pretty well, and—yes, yes—unless the man 
behind the curtain was a very exceptional man, 
he'd remain there quiet enough, holding his 
breath and with an eager eye to the chink of 
the curtain. “ The New Godiva." That was 
it. She would slowly and deliberately disrobe. 

She cast aside the peignoir and stretched her 
well-shapcn limbs. She chose to tantalize her 
victim by proceeding pretty far before pausing 
to scribble the note she had to prepare for her 
hostess. By the time she reached the writing- 
table and penned this missive she was wearing 
but one summer garment, and of that one of 
the shoulder-straps had been allowed to slip 
heedlessly to the elbow. Rather an artist, 
this lady. 

No sooner had she completed her little note 
than Grace appeared for its reception. “ See 
that's posted to-night, please," said Lady Elsa. 
“ It's important." On the envelope she had 
written : " Don’t say a word. There's a 

burglar behind the curtain. Get the men up 
quickly. I can keep him quiet. But hurry." 

Grace's cry of horror was never quite bom. 
A sharp frown from Lady Elsa checked it just 
in time. Another sharp frown and a nod 
inspired the aghast hostess to do as she was 
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instructed. She scuttled for the door. “ Come 
back and see me later,” said Elsa coolly. 
" I’m just going to do my Swedish exercises. 
I love to take everything off and exercise my 
limbs.” 

She took up her station in the middle of the 
room. Her cheeks were hot with excitement, 
and, no doubt, with maiden modesty too. But 
again she saw the curtains quiver, and fear bade 
modesty go too. She tremulously disengaged 
the other shoulder-strap. And George dropped 
the jewel case. 

He came out, burbling a medley of explana¬ 
tion and apology. She drew the window 
curtains and assumed her peignoir. 

” And that’s the truth,” said George. " The 
beastly thing was in that book, and I daren't 
risk letting you see it. As for my dodging 
behind the curtain like that, I don’t know why 
I did it. Just one of the silly things one does 
on the spur of the moment. I’m most fright¬ 
fully sorry.” 

“ Are you sure ? ” 

” Well—deeply penitent, anyhow,” said 
George. 

“ Well, go down quickly and tell your wife 
it’s all right. Say I saw you through the 
window and called you up, and you looked 
and there was nobody there, and I found I’d 
left my jewel case in the bathroom. And I’m 
very disgusted with you. Good night.” 
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" You’re wonderful,” said George. “ You 
really are. A wonderful woman. Why aren't 
you married ? ” 

“ No, thanks,” she replied. ” Knowing men 
as I do-” 

“ You certainly do that,” he admitted. 

He found a bedraggled wife searching desper¬ 
ately still about the ground floor and lawn, 
briefly rehearsed the agreed fiction, and sent 
her upstairs to tend the shattered nerves of her 
guest. 

“ What about my shattered nerves ? ” de¬ 
manded Grace. ” And where were you all the 
time ? ” 

“ Eh ? In the conservatory. I didn’t hear 
anything.” 

“ Well, where’s Andrew ? Find him and 
bring him in, and lock up and come to bed. 
What a nervous, imaginative person she must 
bej She gave me an awful shock.” 

“ Yes; she rather startled me too,” said 
George. 

He at length discovered Andrew on the roof 
of the summer-house at the far end of the 
lawn. ” What the devil are you doing up 
there ? ” he cried. 

” Listening to the nightingale,” explained 
Andrew. 

“ What ? What’s the idea of climbing to the 
top of that place to listen to a damned 
nightingale ? Get down ! ” 

4 I don’t think I can. I’ve been trying. I 
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got up all right, but it seems a big jump down. 
Can you get a ladder ? " 

“ No, certainly not," said George. “ Jump 
down and risk it." 

Andrew uttered a mild groan, poised himself, 
dropped his field-glasses on George's head, and 
jumped. 
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G LANCE, for a preliminary moment, at a 
back copy of that capital illustrated 
morning paper, the Daily Review. Here, on 
the front page, is Mrs. Eyre Kelly leaving the 
Law Courts, after gaining a decree against her 
husband (inset), with Miss Ruby Goodwin (also 
inset), involved in the business. Moreover, the 
skilful photographer has been of additional 
value to us, for behind Mrs. Kelly may be 
recognized the figure of Mrs. Silver, wife of the 
eminent K.C. who conducted so deadly a case 
for the petitioner. We have only to turn to 
"Mr. Tattler’s" page to discover the successful 
Probate barrister himself—" herewith " a lau¬ 
datory par ; while, skimming the columns, we 
read of the big hit made by Jacobsen, a new 
American tramp comedian (said to be deaf and 
dumb) at the Casino de Paris. And here, I 
hope, is a play fitted. Just a word about these 
people. 

The most prominent of them in the news¬ 
paper, Mrs. Kelly, steps out of the photograph 
into her attentive car, and is whirled out of the 
story in one sentence. But Miss Ruby Goodwin 
remains, for one. She is the cause of all the 
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public interest in the case, for she is a musical 
comedy show-lady. You must have seen her— 
the willowy and intensely bored handmaiden 
in “ Princess of Hearts/' who was entrusted 
with the first line after the opening chorus : 
“ It is the Princess’s borthday and we are 
gathering flors for hor.” Then enter Count 
Boris. Remember ? No ; well, perhaps you 
were never in your stall so early, Anyhow, that 
was Ruby. 

She has only a slightly longer part here. No ; 
it is the lady behind Mrs. Kelly we want to 
watch. Mrs. Claude Silver, a neat, bright, 
extremely smart little woman. And the inset 
Major Kelly, a complacent, jovial-looking man 
with laughing eyes. Why is it that these 
people in their photographs always appear so 
immensely pleased with life after losing a 
scandalous and expensive lawsuit ? 

Now turn the page and see the man who has 
laid the Major low. Mr. Silver, K.C., has a 
brain—you can see that. A long, thin face, the 
lips tight, the eyes narrowed. He has about as 
much humour in him as a walnut, you would 
say. And a man cannot surely rise to his 
eminence in any profession without humour. 
Perhaps the necessary humour is supplied him 
by his lady. You can see the humour in her , 
even behind Mrs. Eyre Kelly in a Press snap¬ 
shot. 

Jacobsen remains. We have no photograph 
of him. But it may be admitted that he is not 
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really deaf and dumb. He is occasionally 
blind. But is all the funnier for that. Now 
read on. 

At dinner that night the K.C. waited in vain 
for his wife’s laudations ; then suddenly de¬ 
manded them, as a vain man will. 

Well, what have you got to say about your 
ex-friend Major Kelly now ? ” 

,, T J ust same as before," said Marie Silver. 
I like him. I think he’s a jolly man who’s 

been badly mismarried. It takes two to make a 
divorce." 

Indeed ! One would think you resented my 
winning the case." 

Oh, my dear, no. That’s what you were 
there for." J 

He jerked his long chin resignedly. Every 
hero is a valet to his wife. Marie had known the 
Major slightly. Claude’s first introduction to 
him was across the floor of the Divorce Court. 
Himself an upright man, he saw in Kelly a 
1 ca ^°. us blackguard, nor thought more 
highly of him when he had pierced, with rapier 
strokes of interrogation, the soldier’s cumber¬ 
some defences. That Marie could still attempt 
to champion such a specimen ! Somehow this 
perfectly trivial subject became one to be 

avoided between them—a little unspoken differ¬ 
ence. 

This was brought home to Marie when, in 
course of time, she remarked casually one 
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morning, without raising her eyes from her 
paper, “ Oh, the Kelly decree was made absolute 
yesterday.” 

“ So were a good many others,” came from 
behind Claude's morning journal. 

“ Yes, over a hundred.” 

“ And I had a hand in practically every 
defended case in the list.” 

” I suppose so.” 

” Then why specify the Kelly case ? 

“ What ? Oh, no particular reason.” 

” H’m ! ” 

Soon afterwards our efficient friend the Daily 
Review was at it again. “ Romance of an 
Actress ” (rather extravagant this in two 
particulars) appeared on the front page, com¬ 
plete with photographs, ready to hand, of Major 
Kelly and Ruby Goodwin. The Major had 
bowed to duty. The honeymoon was to be spent 
on the Riviera. 

This time Marie avoided mention of the 
subject. The news did not appear in Claude’s 
weightier morning paper, and he heard nothing 
of it ; which was as well, perhaps, as Marie 
reflected, for she was just off herself to join her 
mother for a few weeks at Cannes. The prospect 
of confronting the gallant bridegroom on the 
promenade amused her a good deal. It would 
not have amused Claude. 

He was, of course, much too busy to go 
abroad. The courts were sitting. A shoal of 
coroneted and baroneted and otherwise netted 
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fishes were seeking his aid in their attempts 
to wriggle out of the meshes of matrimony. A 
goodly season’s catch. He remained in London. 

Sure enough, at Cannes Marie met her merry 
Major, and was introduced to a Ruby more 
willowy and languorous than ever beneath a 
Riviera parasol. I hey conversed becomingly. 
Marie went her way, now finally convinced that 
the Major was a laughing, large-hearted man of 
the world, and nothing worse. The wife of 
Claude Silver seemed to find joviality rather an 
attractive quality in another man. 
tt * Who are those-people ? ” her mother asked. 
“ They look rather like St. Peter's at Rome 
walking out with the Leaning Tower of Pisa/' 

" The Kellys. A honeymoon couple. Rather 
a belated affair. But very agreeable people. 
He's a jolly man.” 

She met them fairly frequently, and when, 
leaving her mother to vegetate in the sunshine, 
she took the homeward-bound Blue Train, she 
found the Kellys aboard. Mutual surprise and 
gratification. Feeling her company welcome, 
Marie sat with them in their compartment for 
quite a long time. It was really very pleasant. 
No mention of Claude of course. 

Marie had booked a room in a quiet Paris 
hotel for the one night she was putting in. 
The Kellys, who intended to stay a week, were 
going to the Olympe. Didn't Mrs. Silver know 
it ? Oh, that was the place. 

" Yes; but, being on my own, I had to 
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choose a sober retreat,” said Marie. Her little 
hotel had been discovered and recommended by 
Claude. “ It’s very tantalizing,” she admitted, 
“ to have to spend an entirely respectable night 
by oneself in Paris.” 

“ Something like the Arab torture of being 
buried up^to the neck in sand with drinks round 
you,” saia the Major. “ Why not come to the 
Olympe with us, and the Casino at night ? 
What about that ? ” Ruby seconded this with 
torpid sincerity. Marie decided that any hesi¬ 
tation would be sheer waste of time. 

They arrived in Paris on Saturday. Marie 
was to take Sunday’s boat. The Saturday con¬ 
cluded a busy week for Claude. A short change 
would do him good. Why not slip across and 
meet her ? Their parting had done him good. 
He had been conscious of little clouds—tiny 
threats of disturbance in the atmosphere of the 
home. Now he was longing to see her again. 
The same in her case, no doubt. With the 
heavily pranksome affection of the husband who 
jokes with difficulty, he decided to keep his 
resolution a surprise for Marie. He would 
march into the foreordained little hotel, and 
her delighted arms, unannounced. He didn’t 
even tell the servants where he was off to, or 
for how long. 

Marie was planning a small secret too. It 
would distress Claude dreadfully to learn of 
this innocent little fling in this particular 
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company. Perhaps, on reaching home, she had 
better have stayed in the little, dull hotel as 
arranged, and leave it at that. Where ignorance 
is bliss it is so much kinder not to let on. 

Now there was, at the obscure hotel whither 
Claude hastened on his arrival in Paris, a Swiss 
boots. A Swiss boots who had servedLa term at 
the Royal Hotel, Leicester Square, London. 
Consequently, in the midst of Claude's astounded 
cross-examination of the manager, the Swiss 
boots sailed into the fray with information. 

If you plis, sir, ven madame com to put 
aside de room—de chentleman wit’ 'er, in the 
taxi, I know 'im.” 

Claude wheeled on him. “ What ? Who ? " 

" Majeure Kellee." 

“ What ? " A staring pause. " Are you 
sure ? " 

“ Certainly, sir. I know 'im. Absolutely." 

Claude caught at the manager’s coat. 

“ Where did they go ? Come ! " 

Enormous shrugs. It was a knife in the heart 
of the manager, but he could not inform m'sieu. 

Claude left the hotel wild-eyed. Was this 
credible ? His Marie—his pure, honourable 
wife and this skunk ! Nagging reflections 
occurred to him. That little coolness at every 
mention of this man's name. How long, then, 

had this been going on ? Had gone on—how 
far ? 

Picture him, then, blundering about the 
streets of Paris, staggered by this appalling 
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revelation—circumstantial ; yes, but strongly 
circumstantial. He, who had stripped so many 
a plausible errant consort bare of argument 
and had driven the miscreant flushed and 
abject from the witness-box, now suspecting 
himself cuckold, and at the hands of one of his 
most despicable victims. He tried hopelessly 
a few possible hotels ; then suddenly thanked 
Heaven that he had not found them in public. 
His dignity could not have endured that. 
Claude Silver himself in a matrimonial “ scene ” ! 
A ribald public would hold its sides over the 
joke. The revue comedians would gag it. 
God, no ! He’d get back to London. If scene 
there must be, let it be within the four walls of 
his study. The world must hear not so much 
as a whisper that might tilt a housemaid’s 
eyebrow. 

AVait ! She was to travel via Boulogne. By 
taking the Calaisboat he'd get home first. He'd 
do so. That decided, he sat in the smoking- 
room of the little hotel and studied briefs. 
Coldly. Other people's matrimonial troubles. 
The horrible irony of it ! 

“ Rotten luck ! ” announced the Major to a 
delightful vision in the Olympe hall. “ Ruby’s 
knocked up by the journey. Headache. Nothing 
serious. She wants to rest, and says we're to 
carry on and dine and go to the Casino.” 

Marie was surprised—not at the headache, 
but at the permission to carry on. For an ex- 
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show-lady this sounded singularly disinterested. 
She obtained leave to interview the patient 
herself. 

“ Yes, I’d rather he went out,” a lugubrious 
drawl informed her from the pillows. "If he 
stays in he’ll try and be cheery, and I couldn’t 
stick that with this head. Do take him out if 
you care to.” 

So off went Marie with the Major, who, true 
to her opinion of him, remained an easy, con¬ 
vivial friend, not by one inflection of a syllable 
more intimate or less amiable than hitherto. 
The cosmopolitan stalls are wont to regard the 
drop-scene features of a Paris revue as sad 
waste of time. They are surely unnecessary— 
the chorus ladies cannot require long for their 
changes. Even Kelly, who was always ready to 
laugh, failed to glean much amusement from 
these interludes. 

Then, in the second half, came Jacobsen. He 
was apparently a tinker by trade. He carried a 
strange assortment of the tinker's gear. His 
costume was the cast-off property of some giant. 
A derelict motor-cyclist engaged him to guard 
and, if possible, to repair his cycle while he 
sought further assistance. The whole of Jacob¬ 
sen's turn was merely a prolonged adventure 
with the explosive and seemingly bewitched 
machine. 

Marie soon ceased watching Jacobsen in order 
to watch her companion. Laughter is in¬ 
fectious, and she—who, as we know, felt drawn 
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towards a laughing man—had never heard a 
man laugh like this. He was purple, choking, 
weeping. The whole theatre was in a roar, but 
he was past the guffaw stage and was moaning 
as though in pain. 

Jacobsen retained his biggest laugh for the 
climax of his act, in which a vagrant sportsman 
with a rook rifle participated. Suddenly Kelly 
clapped his hand to his side. A look of dismay 
drove the laughter from his expression. For a 
moment he remained, pressing his ribs. He 
took no part in the applause which greeted 
Jacobsen’s curtain. Nor did Marie. Her eyes, 
startled and apprehensive, were fixed on the 
Major’s face. Then he leant towards her, 
breathing heavily. “ My God ! ” he said. “ I’ve 
burst both buttons off one side of my trousers.” 

She stifled a little scream of laughter. A 
moment later she neatly undid the pin of the 
brooch at her bosom. 

” Is that any good ? ” she inquired. 

“ Thanks,” he said. ” And if anything else 
really funny happens I’ll go out.” 

He said he would return it in the morning, 
but neither he nor Ruby had put in an appear¬ 
ance by the time Marie departed. So she left 
a note and hurried off for her boat train to 
Boulogne. She arrived home without adventure. 
Her maid greeted her warmly. The master ? 
Upstairs in his study. Marie hastened to him. 

Standing by his fireplace he suffered her 
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embrace. She prattled her pretty, informal 
formalities. Had enjoyed her trip, but was 
delighted to get back to him. He waited for 
a sign of regret, for the first inkling of the desire 
to confess. She found him worried and weary, 
and put it down to over-work. Well, now she 
was home, he must be petted again. The 
ruthless cross-examiner tried to nerve himself to 
put his question. He only got as far as " You 
spent last night in Paris of course. That little 
hotel satisfactory ? " And she, readily, " Oh, 
quite comfy. Where’s Ann ? I should love 
some tea." She left him, fist-clenching. Then 
he plunged back into his briefs, undecided yet. 

He studied her piercingly at favourable 
moments. Here she was, back at home, guileless, 
affectionate as ever. Yet her answer to the one 
question he had asked had been a direct con¬ 
firmation of his fears. She had lied, cheerfully 
and normally, about that hotel. He put off 
the challenge from day to day ; suspected, 
brooded, and said nothing. 

Then one morning as he left home—he 
habitually walked across the Park for exercise— 
he met a woman at whom he glanced as she 
approached, then sharply glanced again. Ruby, 
smothering a cool smile of recognition, looked 
away ; but it was not at her face that Claude 
stared as he passed her. Her coat was open to 
the May weather, and on the front of her blouse 
was a diamond-and-emerald brooch, formed in 
the letter " M." Had Ruby yielded to the 
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temptation, to turn and look at him, she would 
have seen him at a standstill. He knew that 
brooch in a thousand—every stone of it. He 
had chosen it himself, four years before, as a 
birthday present to his wife. 

He stood dismayed by this new complication. 
He looked at his watch. Too late—no time to 
deal with it now. He must get to his work. 
To his work he got, but an hour or so later he 
left his chambers in a hurry and hailed a taxi. 
Suddenly, in the midst of his labours, the light 
had dawned upon the mind of this unhappy 
husband. In a flash he had seen the whole 
truth. A strange elation thrilled him. His 
worst fears were groundless. Now, quickly, 
home—and an end to all this miserable doubt. 

Marie was alone in her drawing-room. He 
ran up to her. The first thing he noticed was 
the brooch at her bosom. 

“ Ah ! ’’ he cried. “ I met this woman 
wearing that this morning. So she thought 
she’d better bring it back." 

" She was on her way with it when she met 
you," said Marie. " How did you know about 
it ? " 

He took her gently by the shoulders and sat 
her on the sofa. He himself knelt beside her, 
watching her keenly, but speaking very softly. 

“ Now, look here, Marie ; I’ve got something 
to tell you, and I think you’ve got something 
to tell me. I was in Paris myself the night you 
were there. I knew you were with Kelly." 
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“ \Vliat ! Claude ! But- 

“ Yes. Oh, I know the truth now. Until 
this morning I didn’t know the truth, and I 
didn’t know why you were keeping it from me. 
Before, when all I knew was that you and that 
man were together, God knows what I thought. 
You must forgive me that. I must have been 
mad ever to let such a thought of you cross my 
mind. But now I know. You were decoyed 
and fooled by a meaner blackguard than even 
I suspected, and you were ashamed to tell me. 
You need never have been ashamed to tell me 
a little thing like that. Besides, you might have 
known that I should find out in time.” 

He poured out his words, holding her tightly. 
Not for years had she known him show her 
such tenderness, such fervent affection. She 
clasped him in return, but was staring in front 
of her over his head with perplexed eyes. 

“ I knew he was a wrong 'un ; I never knew 
he was a thief,” Claude continued bitterly. 
“ He knew you were safe prey—that you would 
never dare show him up. I suppose he guessed 
you wouldn’t even tell me. Oh, but never keep 
anything from me again, darling—anything. 
I know it's hard to confess that one has been 
mistaken and fooled. But, oh, what does that 
matter ? And there was I, thinking—all sorts 
of things, terrible things. I confess that to 
you now, and you must forgive me. I don't 
know how much he managed to steal from you. 
I don't want to know. I only know that there's 
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something no man could ever steal from you, 
and I was mad to dream ever of such a thing.” 

She said nothing. He knelt, kissing her 
hands. Then he ■ went on eagerly. ” Just 
lately—for the last year or so—we haven’t 
been our old selves with each other. We’ve 
grown—distant ; too used to each other or 
something. Marie darling, we’ll start again 
from now. Our old selves. Shall we ? ” 

She still wore her perplexed little smile. 
Then, after a second’s silence, she lowered her 
head and kissed the top of his. Wise wife. 
" Yes, darling,” she whispered. 

After all, why spoil a good thing ? 
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I F you manage to get really into the heart of 
the county you may yet find young men 
like George Fitzalan Toone-Pitts. This sounds 
sardonic, but there was little the matter with 
George’s character. It was his upbringing that 
was so deplorable. He had emerged, as it were, 
from boyhood gradually, like a plant. His 
widowed mother had refused to send him to a 
public school. Not only were public schools 
hotbeds of immorality, but worse—they had 
become, of recent years, notoriously democratic. 
So George had a tutor and remained un¬ 
contaminated by the middle classes and innocent 
of what Mrs. Toone-Pitts called, in an awed 
whisper, “ the horrid things of life.” 

The natural and inevitable result was that 
on George’s twentieth birthday his mother 
caught him kissing the second housemaid in a 
Dorsetshire hothouse. 

After asking the Almighty to bestow celestial 
charity on her erring son (and sacking the 
second housemaid), Mrs. Toone-Pitts confided 
her dreadful discovery to her friend, Mrs. Keate, 
a somewhat worldly auxiliary, but the only 
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one eligible, being, in fact, the one really county 
person handy. 

I look on it as the most serious moment in 
his career up to now,” said Mrs. Toone-Pitts. 

It is the turning point. Unless I do something 
at once, he will begin to take after his father.” 

Oh, surely you don’t think it’s as bad as all 
that ? ” said Mrs. Keate with composure. ” Why 
don’t you do what I did with my boys ? ” 

Because I have the doubtful pleasure of 
knowing your boys,” replied Mrs. Toone-Pitts 
without hesitation. 

"As a matter of fact, my boys are almost 
disappointingly humdrum,” said Mrs. Keate. 
” I let them go and have their fling when they 
came of age. I don’t know what they flung 
besides money, but I do know they soon got 
heartily sick of it. They none of them will 
look at a girl now, and they don’t drink or 
gamble, or even back horses. I’m thinking of 
sending them for a trip to the mission fields as 
a sort of counter-irritant.” 

” We were discussing George, I thought,” said 
Mrs. Toone-Pitts. 

“ Well, you take my advice and send George 
to Paris for a month or two to broaden his 
mind.” 

" Paris ! ” 

” Yes, or London. Yes, perhaps London 
would be better. You don’t want him to split 
his mind. Besides, the French railways are so 
terribly unreliable.” 
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“ Unthinkable,” said Mrs. Toone-Pitts. ” I 
absolutely refuse to believe this modern theory 
that a boy cannot become a man until he has 
passed through a stage of moral leprosy.” 

She declined to discuss the subject further, 
but, unfortunately, George had entered the 
adjacent conservatory in tennis shoes in time 
to overhear the conversation. He spent the 
next few weeks in acquiring from reliable 
sources the details of his father’s frequent 
lapses from grace, and in splitting the fifth 
commandment in emulation of the paternal 
prowess. 

Mrs. Toone-Pitts witnessed these familiar 
symptoms of decadence with protestations of 
wrath and tears. To these George's attitude 
remained invariable. 

“ I'm beastly sorry, mater. I believe it’s 
simply due to my being kept down here in the 
country. There's nothing else to do down 
here ; you know what I mean—nothing to 
occupy one’s mind. Of course, if I were in a 
city or somewhere where there are other excite¬ 
ments, such as theatres and—and cathedrals 
and things-” 

Mrs. Keate had a married niece, quite young 
and nice. She, with her husband, a prosperous 
and thoroughly reliable man, was staying in 
London on a holiday, at the Lido Hotel, Knights- 
bridge—charming people, Dilton by name. Mrs. 
Keate suggested that George had better be 
sent to the Lido Hotel for his London visit, 

D* 
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and she would write to her niece, Mrs. Dilton, 
and tell her to be kind to George. For at 
length Mrs. Toone-Pitts had capitulated to the 
extent of allowing George a fortnight’s fling. 
Mrs. Keate said she didn’t think George could 
fling sufficiently in the time, but George himself 
told her that he thought he could. 

Mr. Dilton received Mrs. Keate’s prospectus of 
George in no very melting mood. 

“ If your aunt thinks I'm going to spend my 
leave in carting boys round to the Oval and 
the Tower and damn places, she’s utterly 
mistaken in me," he told his wife. 

“ Oh," replied Mrs. Dilton, “ I don’t think 
he’s that sort of boy. Auntie doesn't seem to 
think we shall see very much of him. He sounds 
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nice. 

“ I wish he wouldn’t come and sound any¬ 
thing near me," grumbled the husband. 

George’s appearance upon the scene rather 
bore out the respective anticipations of the 
Diltons. Mrs. Dilton, who was a piquant little 
brunette of the reserved, watchful type, with a 
half-smile and long eyelashes, liked the frank 
way in which George walked straight up to 
where she was sitting alone in the hotel lounge. 
Obviously the girl in the reception office had 
pointed her out in reply to his inquiries. He 
came across to her at once, a lanky and rather 
ungainly young man, but with a pleasantly 
guileless expression. “ Hallo ! " said George 
then ; and he smiled broadly and sat beside her 
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and asked her whether she had had tea, and, if 
not, would she have it with him. 

“ So you soon discovered who I was, or, 
rather, who was I ? ” remarked Mrs. Dilton. 
" I'm so glad to meet you. Yes, do let’s have 
tea together.” 

If truth be told, George had merely swept his 
eyes round the lounge, had spotted Mrs. Dilton 
as being eminently promising, and had sailed 
in and spoken to her. After all, he had been 
in London half an hour, and he only had a 
fortnight in front of him. So, instead of finding 
himself removed firmly by the hall porter and 
escorted into Brompton Road, as might quite 
easily have happened, here was George being 
chatted to delightfully by the one lady in the 
hotel who was prepared to be thus accosted. 
Rather a lucky stroke for George, though I am 
inclined to think he deserved all the luck he 
got. 

Mr. Dilton, who put in an appearance towards 
the end of tea-time, did not exactly blazon forth 
the proclamation that he had any particular 
use for George, but it is possible that he had 
rather more than he blazoned forth. The 
Diltons had been married four years. They 
were childless, but otherwise prosperous, but 
they had reached the stage when they had got 
just a tiny bit used to each other. They were 
all right when they were at home, but, as so 
often happens, little differences became more 
marked during this period in London, which 
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had been designed for mutual enjoyment. Just 
trifles. He wanted to go to the pictures, she 
to the theatre, and so on. She was too pretty 
to quarrel with, and he had a, pleasant way 
of raising his head from his broad shoulders 
and laughing an argument off. But- 

A case in point had arisen that very day. 
Julie had booked two stalls for “ The Naked 
Light,” the latest Society problem play. Harry 
wanted to go and see Laura la Plante. He had 
told Julie so all along, but Julie had booked 
the two stalls in rather a coercive spirit, and 
there the matter remained. It cropped up 
again in a brief, clouded moment at the con¬ 
clusion of tea. 

“ What are you going to do to-night ? ” asked 
Julie, turning suddenly to George. 

George, wide-eyed in anticipation of his first 
night alone in London, hadn’t quite decided. 

“ Well, would you like to come to the theatre 
with me ? Then, Harry, you could go to your 
pictures.” 

“ Oh,” said George. “ Er—yes, thanks—of 
course—I should like to. What time will the 
theatre be over ? ” 

“ Why ? ” 

“ Oh—no, nothing. Yes, I should like to 
come. Thanks.” 

“ Does that suit you, Harry ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Harry. “ That suits me 

fine.” 

“ Right, then,” said Julie, rising. " We’ll 
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meet at dinner. I'm going to my room 
now." 

“ I’ll get you your key," said Harry. And he 
walked across'to the reception office and ob¬ 
tained the key from the evcr-attentive Miss Crick. 

Now, Miss Crick. 

Miss Crick was tall and fair. She had very 
light violet eyes. All the male visitors to the 
hotel were very affable to her, but she received 
their affability with a serene dispassion. All 
the female visitors to the hotel were very curt 
to her, but she received their curtness with 
submissive solicitude. She maintained an aura 
of sanctity, an unimpeachable reserve of in¬ 
corruption. Not that she was cold. She was 
never cold. She was always cool. What a 
difference there is ! 

George, on reaching the Lido Hotel, and on 
being welcomed by the violet rays of Miss 
Crick’s smile, had immediately revised his 
former estimate and decided that his fling must 
be given full scope. Having inspected his 
room, he returned forthwith to the reception 
office, gaining that objective by three yards 
from a persistent and designing bald-head who 
had just managed to persuade his wife to leave 
the lounge. 

Miss Crick radiated attentively. 

" Busy ? " asked George. 

" Yes, I’m generally kept pretty busy." 

“ I expect you are. Still, I suppose you get 
a certain amount of time off ? 
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“ Oh, yes. I get every other evening off.” 

” Do you ? I haven’t been much in town 
before myself. I'm here to enjoy myself and 
see the sights. But I must say I don’t feel 
much, inclined to leave the hotel. I—I’ve 
nowhere particular to go.” He hesitated, 
swallowed, and then handed a very old friend 
to Miss Crick. ” I suppose it's really because 
I’m lonely.” 

” We’ve a little booklet here somewhere,” 
said Miss Crick. ” It tells you all the things 
worth seeing and where to find them. All the 
theatres and music-halls and cinemas and the 
museums and the Zoo.” 

“ When I can stay here and talk to you, it’s 
simply waste of time to go to the Zoo,” said 
George. 

Miss Crick didn’t giggle. She never giggled. 
She just smiled with exasperating, cool serenity 
at George. 

" Thank you very much,” she said. “ But, 
you see, I'm here to work.” 

“ But what about that every other evening ? ” 

“ Oh, I go out and amuse myself then, of 
course.” 

” Who with ? ” inquired George in anxious 
persistence. 

” Well, with friends. Nice friends,” said Miss 
Crick. 

“ Yes, but how do you find out whether they 
are nice ? ” 

“ Chiefly by experience and judgment,” re- 
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plied Miss Crick, displaying, for once, some 
approach to terseness. 

George’s next line—the obvious inquiry as 
to whether to-night was one of the every other 
nights—was cut short by Miss Crick making a 
sudden dive for a receipt ledger. He had, he 
told himself, been reasonably quick off the mark, 
but even so the going was slow. It was at this 
moment that he had descried Mrs. Dilton. 

It was, I think, chiefly due to the latter 
admirable little woman that George did not 
spend his first night in London (and, indeed, 
most of his nights there) languishing in Vine 
Street. Father’s formula for obtaining amuse¬ 
ment in the Dorset backwoods of Buttercombe- 
Upway should, it appeared, be applied judici¬ 
ously in the more sophisticated metropolis. 
Julie Dilton imparted a gentle warning to 
George on their way to the theatre together. 
He, rendered effusive by a share of a bottle of 
white wine, repeated to her, in a taxicab, his 
forebodings of loneliness, and employed the 
" Oh, lady be good to me ” methods in an 
artless manner which made no attempt to 
disguise his object. 

" Really,” she said, " you mustn’t say things 
like that to me, or, indeed, to anyone else you 
don’t know very well.” 

” That’s what everybody argues,” complained 
George. ” I don’t see how people in London 
ever get to know each other.” V 

“ Why, good heavens, you surely haven’t 
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found the opportunity to talk to any other lady 
like that since you've got here, have you ? 

“ No, not yet,” said George. “ I haven’t had 
time. And if only you’ll be friendly, I shan’t 
want to.” 

“ Well, I don’t quite know what to do about 
you,” said Julie. “ Either I’d better not let 
you out of my sight while you’re in town, or 
else wire to my aunt to tell your mother that 
I won’t be held responsible for anything that 
happens to you.” 

” I say, don’t be sick with me,” said George. 
" It was only that I admire you most fright¬ 
fully ; so I said so. I honestly thought you'd 
be rather bucked. Don’t other men say the 
same sort of things to you ? ” 

” Certainly not,” replied Mrs. Dilton, a shade 
less severely. “ I never encourage them to.” 

” If they do it without your encouraging 
them, I should have thought you’d have been 
all the more bucked,” said George. 

Apparently, in turning the matter over during 
the course of the evening, Julie decided to adopt 
the first of the two courses that had suggested 
themselves. For she said no more about wiring 
her aunt, whereas, on bidding George good 
night at the Lido Hotel, she told him to go 
straight to bed, that she would see him in the 
morning and find out how he was going to spend 
the next day, and that she was not angry with 
him at all, really. Her motives become immedi¬ 
ately suspect by all of you. But if she had really 
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taken a fancy to the agreeable young hayseed, 
neither he nor anyone else could bring evidence 
to bear. She encouraged him to keep her 
company whenever Harry didn’t want her to 
himself. And it must be said that Harry was 
awfully unselfish about it. But whenever 
George tried to make advances, and he had two 
or three more shots at this in the course of the 
fortnight, she either chid him gently but firmly, 
or allowed him to go ahead and then laughed 
him to scorn. As for George, he was fascinated 
to the point of despair. His fling was forgotten. 
London, instead of being the Venusburg of his 
anticipation, became an out-size temple of 
ambition, in one minute corner of which he 
lingered, held by the supreme enticement of 
the unattainable. 

When George returned to Buttercombe- 
Upway, Julie, for the first time, kissed him and 
said she would write. She and Harry were 
leaving London too, and returning to their 
home in the Midlands ; so town held no further 
attraction for George. Some vague, imagined 
homestead in an offshoot of Birmingham held 
the hopes and longings of this amorous young 
man. The local saucer-eyes of Dorset no longer 
received even his passing recognition. “ I 
would never have believed it/' said his mother 
to Mrs. Keate, '* but I’m bound to acknowledge 
that all you said is perfectly true. George is 
cured.” 

True to her word, Julie wrote to him at 
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intervals, and he fervently replied. Gradually, 
however, the intervals lengthened. He moped ; 
then grew restless. The natural and inevitable 
result was that on George’s twenty-first birth¬ 
day his mother caught him kissing the second 
housemaid behind a rhododendron clump. 

“ How time flies,” Mrs. Toone-Pitts remarked 
rather stagily an evening or two later. “ It 
is nearly a year since you went to London for 
that fortnight. I wonder you don’t want to 
go again.” 

“ I don't care to,” said George. ” I don't 
think I should enjoy it.” 

” Oh, but it’s good for you. It broadens the 
mind. It did you a lot of good last time. Go 
again.” 

So George once more arrived at the Lido 
Hotel. But he looked in vain even for the cool, 
seraphic smile of Miss Crick. She had left. 
He gazed wistfully through the lounge to the 
spot where he had first seen his dark goddess. 
How unfriendly London seemed this time ! No 
Julie, alas ! on this visit. Nor did the appear¬ 
ance of the lounge’s occupants hold forth the 
smallest prospect of a successor. 

On this occasion he did genuinely feel lonely. 
He applied the “ Oh, lady, be good ” formula 
to the new reception clerk more from a feeling 
of duty than for any other reason. But she 
was a giggler, and George found her giddiness 
even less accessible than had been the bland 
purity of Miss Crick. 
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Dinner-time found him alone and aimless at 
the Piccadilly end of Bond Street. He hadn't 
dressed. He was far from being in the Venus- 
burg mood. He thought he'd find a quiet grill¬ 
room and have some food and then wander 
about a bit. Shows and other delights seemed 
almost oppressively ready to hand ; unattract¬ 
ive by the very fact of their easy acquirement. 
Oh, for Julie's company again in these surround¬ 
ings haunted by the memory of her ! 

He was abstracted and ran into a lady, 
instinctively raised his hat, and found himself 
apologizing to Miss Crick. He scarcely recog¬ 
nized her in her outdoor costume. He had lost 
more than the vaguest memory of her appear¬ 
ance, and, for the first moment, she seemed, in 
her every-other-night attire, to have lost just 
a trifle of that almost sanctified air with which 
she used to gratify the Lido visitors. 

George, clutching gladly at company, invited 
her to come and dine with him. She hesitated 
for a Mona Lisa second, then accepted prettily. 
A restaurant, eminently suited to their purpose, 
was close at hand. They entered. 

Anyhow, thought George, in this chastened, 
reminiscent mood, he was in safe enough hands. 
It was no use making advances to Miss Crick, 
even if he had felt like making advances to 
anyone. So he made no attempt to do so, but 
chatted away about nothing in particular. 
Asked her where she was working now. Oh, 
she had got another appointment—a better 
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one. Not in town—at Broadstairs. She was 
only in town on a visit. 

Had she seen anything more of the Diltons 
by any chance ? Miss Crick had not, no. Mr. 
Dilton, she believed, came to London fairly 
frequently on business visits, but he’d never 
stayed at the Lido again—at any rate, not 
in her time. And surely Mr. Toone-Pitts was 
related to them or something, wasn’t he ? No, 
just a friend ? Oh. Yes, they seemed an 
awfully nice couple. 

“ What are we going to do after this ? " said 
George. “ Would you care to come to some 
pictures or something ? 

“ Oh, that’s very kind of you,” said Miss 
Crick. “ Yes, I think it would be very jolly.” 

“ All right, then,” said George. He wasn’t 
enthusiastic. Quite a nice girl, this, but, oh, 
so cool. Thus far and no further stuff. Not 
that he- 

Then Julie came into the restaurant by her¬ 
self and sat down at a little table at the far 
end. 

Miss Crick must have noticed her. At any 
rate, she must have noticed George, and, via 
George, Mrs. Dilton. George sat staring, open- 
mouthed, for some considerable time. He half 
rose in his seat, but thought better of it. Why 
didn’t Julie look at him ? He willed her to, 
staring, murmuring something incoherent to 
Miss Crick’s film gossip. Then he realized that, 
whatever happened, his first job was to get rid 
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of this girl—here, now, in the restaurant. 
How ? 

The great inspiration quickened. He turned 
suddenly and faced Miss Crick. He was still 
wide-eyed, and his lips twitched with anxiety. 

“ Pictures ! " he said in a hoarse, breathless 
undertone. “ Do you think the only use I've 
got for you is to take you to pictures ? I've 
got the most awful and frightful longing for 
you, and I can't keep it back. By gad, I could 
kill you. I warn you I feel absolutely wicked 
about you. I shall do almost anything to you 
if you don’t look out.” 

The normal, serene smile vanished from Miss 
Crick’s face. She caught his sleeve with her 
hand, and she too stared wide-eyed back. 

" Oh, you wonderful boy ! ” she said. “ How 
did you guess I love a bit of fun when once I 
get clear of my rotten old hotels ? 

George backed, chair and all. He backed 
into the next-table diner, apologized, rose and 
fled down the restaurant. ” Julie ! he ex¬ 
claimed, arriving breathless at the far end, 
“ Julie ! ” 

“ Oh, no, thank you,” said Mrs. Dilton. 
” You can go on dining with that woman. I’m 
only in town to consult my solicitor about her.” 


THE MISSING HUSBAND 


M R. NICK P. SOCKETT, “America’s 
Premier Sharpshooter,” returned from 
taking a breath of fresh air after the first house 
at a provincial music hall, removing the traces 
of the breath in question with the back of a 
huge, furtive hand. Winged words greeted him 
in the echoing corridor of the dressing-rooms. 
When feminine disparagement becomes mutual 
it is apt to make itself heard. 

He recognized the voice of Maidie Bean, “ the 
Sparkling Soubrette,” who appeared to discard 
little of her energy between shows. 

“ ‘ Assisted by ’ ! ” this damsel was crying 
aloud. “ * Assisted by ' is good. All you do 
is to doll yourself up as a cow-girl and stand 
down o.p., and every time he looses off his 
damn gun and the A.S.M. pulls down a glass 
ball from the wings on a bit of string, you turn 
round to the poor mugs in front and register 
the “ Kindly give us a hand ” stuff. Gosh, if 
I couldn’t do more than that for a living, you 
wouldn't hear me raising a grouch because 
they billed me number three. I'd count meself 
lucky to be one before the * Overture to William 
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Tell/ or one after ‘ Chocolates cannot be 
obtained at the bar after nine p.m.’ 

“ Jest because,” replied another equally 
feminine tongue, “ they’ve billed you one after 
the star turn, when everybody’s seen what they 
come for and are reaching for their hats.” 

Nick Sockett remained stationary in the 
corridor, hard by the open dressing-room doors. 
Save for a rhythmatic chewing movement his 
long, thin face was completely stationary. His 
deep-set eyes seldom expressed any particular 
intelligence. Not a sensitive man, you would 
say ; yet there was something rather menacing 
about the great, loose-limbed, raw-boned figure 
of the listener, standing there intent and 
. soundless, like a statue with some automatic 
contrivance clockworking its mouth to and 
fro. 

Miss Bean returned shrilly to the charge. 

" Call yourself an artist, that’s what I call 
the limit ! I don't say but what your old man 
doesn’t perform a turn of sorts, though person¬ 
ally meself I think he's lucky to find himself in 
the same size printing on the bills as Professor 
Pongo’s Clever Cockatoos. But ‘ assisted by ' 
you ! Coo ! ” 

” A soubrette ! ” returned the other voice. 
” I heard as how there was a soubrette answering 
to your name played Dandini in the Wiggleboro 
panto in eighteen-eighty-four. But the party 
who told me opined it was your younger 
sister.” 
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“ To hand up guns,” proceeded Miss Bean 
methodically, “ to your old man for him to 
loose off, and then to strike a attitude and 
say ‘ Hulla ! ’ or something when he’s done it ! 
There’s assistance for you. It’s enough to 
make the girl that feeds fish to the motor¬ 
cycling sea-lions go green with envy. And I 
s’pose you reckon it calls for a lot of talent 
when you stand and let him shoot darts round 
your head into that white blackboard.” 

“You wouldn’t do it, anyway. You’d faint 
to be asked. 

“ You’re quite right. I wouldn’t. I holds 
my profession a bit less cheap, I hope. Don’t 
you, Mr. Topp ? ” 

A throaty masculine voice contributed to 
the conversation from an adjacent dressing- 
room. 

“ All I knows is it comes very 'ard on the 
next turn on the bill to have the job to unfreeze 
’em in front after that shootin’ act. Last week, 
at Sarthampton, that first number o’ mine 
went a riot, d his week I simply got to woo 
’em out o’ their longwooer. 'Eaven grant I 
may never again be billed to follow no marks¬ 
manship.” 

“ What I asked you,” said Miss Bean, ” was 
whether you don’t consider that standing there 
being shot around with darts shouldn’t be 
reckoned a easy enough accomplishment.” 

“ If I could draw me pay for doing no more,” 
said Mr. Topp, “ life would put on a roseate 
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yew. There ain’t no great skill in keeping in 
a stationary attitood, as witness plumbers. 
Why, a kid could do it, as is shown by the case 
of that bloke William Newton who shot apples 
off his offspring's napper.” 

The altercation continued, but Nick Sockett 
had heard enough. He silently withdrew from 
the scene and reappeared a few minutes later, 
announcing himself on this occasion by indulging 
in alleged song as he strode down the corridor. 

Unfortunately, there was a good deal of truth 
in Mr. lopp's allegation concerning the success 
of Nick's turn. It was probably on account of 
this that he discovered his little wife red-eved 
in the dressing-room. Miss Bean, for feminine 
reasons, had elected to cast her ridicule not 
upon the top line of the No. 3 item—“ Nick. P. 
Sockett, America's Premier Sharpshooter ”— 
but upon the second—“ Assisted by Miss Doris 
Delano." You wouldn't catch Doris expressing 
her resentment of that in terms of tearfulness. 
No, what had hurt had been the knowledge 
that Mr. Topp was completely justified in 
ascribing the sharpshooting act as a local failure. 
That her Nick in failing to please the public, 
should have exposed himself to the scorn of 
such a counter-attraction as Tommy Topp (the 
Southport Scream and originator of ** Oh, I do 
love Toad-in-a-‘ole ")—that was what wounded 
this loving little wife. But Nick did not appear 
to notice her melancholy. Indeed, for once 
after a somewhat depressed week, he seemed 
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in his queer, reserved way, to be cherishing some 
secret elation. 

The second-house audience proved no less 
dour than its predecessors. At each successive 
shooting feat of Nick’s Doris struck her attitudes 
and “ Hulla'd ! ” for all she was worth, at first 
with smiling confidence, then with almost 
challenging appeal, as though to inquire, 
“ Have none of you frozen-faced stiffs got a 
pair of hands ? ” But the audience, whose 
faces were for the most part indeed frozen into 
those contortions always provoked by stage 
shooting, seemed very slow to appreciate the 
markmanship of Nick. A faint round was 
dragged from the gallery by Doris’s “ Hulla ! ” 
when, combining gymnastics with his premier¬ 
ship, he shattered glass balls by firing back¬ 
wards over the left shoulder ; but a somewhat 
tedious exhibition of shooting from the hip- 
pocket, as practised by Mexican bandits and 
film husbands, only served to reduce the 
temperature of an already very cool house. 

At this point, however, Miss Doris Delano 
evinced the symptoms of genuine assistance— 
or not, according to whether Miss Bean’s 
stricture swere justified. Doris wheeled forward 
an oblong whitened taget and placed herself 
before it, standing upright and smilingly motion¬ 
less. The band stopped playing in the middle 
of a tune, a welcome sign that Nick. P. Sockett 
had reached the ultimate and crowning feature 
of his performance. 
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He selected a curious-looking weapon re¬ 
sembling a shortened and considerably fattened 
shot-gun, but loaded with a large quantity of 
feathered darts. These, with startling rapidity, 
he fired into the target, outlining thereon the 
head and shoulders of the still confidently 
smiling Doris. This roused the gallery a trifle, 
its members feeling no doubt relieved at being 
enabled to unscrew the countenance for this 
silent portion of the act ; and by skilful 
assistant-stage-managership Nick and Doris were 
rewarded by what is technically known as “ a 
pinched call." After which they retired to 
remove their make-up and pack their armament ; 
for it was Saturday night, and they were for 
the road next day. 

They returned together to the " desirable 
married quarters for ladies and gents of the 
profession, inclusive per week," Nick carrying a 
box-load of properties. The landlady's greeting 
consisted of a disapproving backward move¬ 
ment from the box, which, as she rightly 
guessed, contained " them firing-arms." 

" There's a gent called, which I showed to 
your room," she informed them. 


" Oh, he's got along here already, has he ? " 
said Nick. " Very good. I’ll see him right 
away." 

" Who is it ? " asked Doris as the landlady 
disappeared. 

That Popp," replied Nick. " I invited him 
to come around." 
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“ Him ? Why, Nick ? ” 

“ I overheard what he had to say about you 
this evening, that’s all.” 

“ About me ? What ? When ? 

“ He said your part in the act didn’t call for 
no skill. So I just asked him around to argue 
the matter over with him.” 

” What’s the good of arguing with a man like 
that ? ” 

“ What’s the good of arguing with one like 
me ? ” replied Nick. ” You keep out of it, 
honey. Go get your supper.” 

He turned to the stairs. For a moment she 
stood irresolute, then made as though to follow 
him.- 

“ Nick,” she said, ” it didn’t hurt, what he 
said about me. It was what he said about 
you and the act—that was what made me look 
like I did when you came back to the dressing- 
room. That’s all I mind about—what people 
say of you. And what’s it matter now, anyway ? 
We’re through with the week here.” 

“ Don’t call for no skill on your part, eh ? ” 
was all Nick said. “ You do what I tell you. Go 
get your supper.” 

He found Mr. Topp seated in the one bedroom 
chair, smoking a rather disintegrative cigar. 
Mr. Topp was round and stout. His fac£ 
presented a tonsorial problem. It was always 
blue with the need of a shave, but never 
apparently any more nor any less blue. There 
was that chesty echo in his voice which seemed 
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to indicate that he favoured his celebrated 
toad-in-a-hole to the accompaniment of a good 
deal of brewage. 

He waved the cigar in affable greeting. 

“ Why so late, dear lad ? I didn’t ’urry, and 
I come after you on the bill, yer know." 

Nick walked in silence to the bed, where he 
deposited his box with a sigh of relief. He then 
turned back to the door, which he locked, 
placing the key in his pocket. Mr. Topp’s 
rotund face wore an expression of amicable 
curiosity. 

“ What’s the idea, son ? " he asked. 

Nick returned to the bed and opened the box. 

" Go and stand up against that bare bit of 
wall. Not that bit with the text on it. I’ll see 
you ^t a text all right, if necessary." 

" 'Ere, quit funstering, my lad," said Mr. 
Topp more warmly. " I got to get along." 

“ That's the best wall," said Nick. " Over 
there, under the light. I need a decent light." 

You remember ’00 you’re dealing with," 
said Mr. lopp with rather laborious dignity. 

" Dealing with is correct," said Nick, pro¬ 
ducing the dart-gun. 

"You asked me round 'ere fer a chat and a 
beer." 


I had to hit on a sure way of getting you. 
This is the chat. You said my wife's part of 
the act called for no skill. Get against that 
wall and stand awful still, and you shall judge 

***** 
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“ Stop it, will you ? I don’t like it, and I 
won’t have none of it.” Mr. Topp broke off 
with a gasp. A feathered dart flew past his 
nose and buried its barb in the woodwork of 
the chair. 

“ You’re mad ! ” cried Mr. Topp. “ 'Ere ! 
Police or some one ! 

“ Up against the wall, and don’t gat shout¬ 
ing,” said Nick. “ For that is apt to disturb 
the muscles of the face, which must remain 
motionless to ensure safety.” 

Mr. Topp struggled to his feet and backed 
away from the freak gun by a series of protesting 
staggers. Two more darts served to encourage 
him. Finally he found himself in the requisite 
posture with his back to the wall. 

” It ain’t my own personal contribution to 
the success of the act that I wish you to gat a 
better impression about,” said Nick. “ Not 
but what this mayn't sarve to right that a bit. 
But my wife's part—well, you shall see for 
yourself. The hand ain’t always as steady as 
might be, nor the eye in trim. If she didn't 
keep dead still, I should never be able to make 
sure of missing. Now, you just keep still as a 
rock. And smile, won’t you ? ” 

Mr. Topp raised his hands to his eyes and lay, 
rather than stood, against the wall. A music- 
hall comedian of the lower order is not, perhaps, 
the most nimble-witted of mortals in an emer¬ 
gency. He made a vain and breathless attempt 
at reconciliation. 
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“ Listen, dear lad. I didn’t intend tlie least 
detractiveness re your missus. She didn’t get 
me right. I was merely cracking a gag.” 

I listened to what you said,” replied Nick. 
” Put them hands down. Oh, you do love toad- 
in-a-hole, do you ? If you don’t keep mighty 
quiet there’ll be a hole or two in a toad.” 

The darts came thick and fast, whistling into 
the plaster behind his neck and the full outline 
of his face, and Mr. Topp took the wisest course. 
He closed his eyes and set his teeth. Through 
agony of mind almost unendurable he remained 
motionless, even though beads of perspiration 
which were courting down his face rendered the 
ordeal acutely distressing. 

” Now does the part my wife plays demand 
no skill ? ” asked Nick as he aimed and drew. 
His tone was pleasantly introspective, rather 
like that of a dentist who sees fit to chat while 
dealing purgatory to his victim. ” Say, don't 
try to answer, because it'll move the jaw, and 
I m just coming in a bit close round about there 
this very moment.” 

When Doris finished her supper and went 
upstairs she found her husband alone. 

“ What did he say ? ” she began eagerly. 

Then she paused and stared open-mouthed at 

the grotesque pattern of feathered darts in the 
wall. 

Nick, who was seated in the chair cutting a 
calm plug of tobacco, nodded with a curt, 
satisfied grunt. 
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“ Well, I never,” said Doris. ” You are a 
one, Nick. And he couldn’t have found it so 
easy to stay still after all.” 

“ What makes you think that ? ” asked Nick. 

“ Why, look how you’ve got off the line down 
this left side. He must have shifted his head 
right across.” 

Nick rose slowly and crossed to where his 
wife stood criticizing his handiwork. He turned 
to her rather sheepishly, rubbing his long chin 
with tobacco-stained fingers. 

“ Fact is, Dorrie,” he said, " he stood so 
doggoned still that it began to look like what he 
said was true, and just anybody could stand 
there and stick it as quiet as you do. So I 
worked in a bit on that side and winged his ear 
for him. I reckoned it was up to me to prove 
that it’s really only your skill that makes me 
miss you the way I do.” 
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O NE morning Harold Mogg drifted apolo¬ 
getically into a solicitor’s office and heard 
something to his advantage. His rich cousins, 
the coal Moggs, had all been blotted off the 
map in an elaborate car smash. Harold was 
rich. 

This was a novelty to Harold, whose means 
hitherto had been to the end of any given week. 
So, after briefly mourning the cousins, who had 
always been very distant to him in every respect, 
he took the most reasonable course. He decided 
on a prolonged visit to what the cinema scenarios 
describe as the great vortex of Life, in which 
souls are tried in the molten furnace of Circum¬ 
stance and proved—the false from the true, the 
gold from the dross. Which in English means 
that he went and had a good look-see at 
London, W.i. 

One of the first things he came across was 
Act II. of “ Don’t, Gerty ! " 

In the chorus of " Don’t, Gerty ! ” was 
Dolores de Brune. She was twenty-one, blonde, 
and unable to tell your remarkable imitation 
pearls from her genuine string. Quite a nice 
girl. 
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An extremely pretty girl too. Even the other 
girls in the show said she was. Of course she 
was inclined to be a bit pallid, and one couldn’t 
really pretend that her features were right ; 
but—oh, say ! have you ever been in a musical 
comedy chorus ? 

Hanging somewhere around the bar at 
“ Don't, Gerty ! ” was Chilcombe. It so hap¬ 
pened that Harold had been at the same rather 
obscure school as Chilcombe had, but it had 
failed to ingrain the latter with Harold’s 
pleasant modesty. Chilcombe was one of those 
young men who exist on the fringe of the 
theatrical profession, drifting from touring 
stag^-management to Press agency work. He 
knew the way from Rule's to the Cafe Royal 
Tfathout having to stop and ask one single 
policeman. 

The discovery of Harold Mogg, full of money 
and disposed to interest himself in the theatre, 
was very agreeable to Chilcombe ; while the 
latter’s airy knowledge of stageland mysteries 
held Harold fascinated over the lager beer even 
after the curtain had risen on Act III. 

“You actually know all these people on the 
stage ? ” said Harold. “ By gad, that must 
be frightfully interesting. There’s one abso¬ 
lutely priceless-looking girl in the chorus. I 
wonder whether you know her.” 

“ I know the lot,” replied Chilcombe. “ Yes, 
one or two don’t appear so bad from the front.” 

“I’ll show you the one,” said Harold. He 
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eagerly led Chilcombe to the glass panel of the 
swing-door leading to the stalls. “ There—that 
one. Third from the end.” 

" Oh, old Dolly de Brune,” said Chilcombe. 

1! 01d ? " 

” No. That was just familiar. No, she’s 
quite a kid. I’ll take you round afterwards and 
introduce you if you like.” 

" By gad ! ” repeated Harold, gazing on 
Chilcombe as a small boy gazes on a county 
cricketer. 

After the show Chilcombe went to seek out 
Dolores de Brune, leaving Harold to wait self¬ 
consciously in the perfunctory atmosphere of 
the stage door. 

“ Dolly, dear,” said Chilcombe, " I want you 
to associate with something I've dug up from 
my school-days. He’s a bit wet, but he’s got 
the treacle.” 

" Not me,” said Dolly. ” You should know 
me better. I’m wise to these dude friends of 
yours, wet or fine. You think I’ve nothing 
better to do than be kept up all night monkeying 
about with a bit of flabby chicken, and having 
advances made to me on the way home on the 
strength of it ? ” 

“ He'll no more make advances than my bank 
manager,” said Chilcombe. “ You could trust 
him in a twenty-mile taxi ride. Do you think 
I'd try and dole you out to any Ethelbert the 
Unsteady ? It’s a business proposition, you 
silly kid.” 
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“ Oh, I see, I see. So about three hours of 
my beauty sleep and a dozen prawns in aspic 
have got to be sacrificed so that you can pull 
off some business deal with this simp." 

" He's not altogether a simp," said Chilcombe. 

" He must be," said Dolly. “ You said 
yourself I could trust him in a taxi." 

" You’ve got this all wrong," said Chilcombe. 
“ It’s yourself I’m thinking of. Haven’t I told 
you over and over again that you can act ? If 
I can only get you a part in town you’ll make 
good for a dead snip. Trouble is to get you 
into a straight part. You know what manage¬ 
ments are about musical comedy girls. They 
think all they're capable of is to carry on with 
the song and dance stuff till they're past it, 
and then put in a few years as Robinson Crusoe, 
and finish up keeping lodgings. But you’re 
different. I know you’ve got the ability. So 
do you." 

“ Yes, I know I have," said Dolly modestly. 
" But what’s the use ? " 

“ That’s the whole point of my wanting you 
to meet this Percy de la Dough," said Chil¬ 
combe ; " because if I can offer your services 
with a little bit of backing there are certain 
managements whose ears might enlarge." 

Dolly shook her head. 

" You think you could get him to back me 
and keep on the level ? " she said. “ Don’t tell 
me ! Who is your friend ? Little Lord 
Fauntleroy or some one ? " 
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" Meet him,” urged Chilcombe. “ He’s wait- 
ing below, getting his toes trodden on by 
departing stage-hands.” 

Two nights later Harold found himself gazing 
across a supper table, tongue-tied in adoration. 
He had the normal romanticism of youth. 
Even in his days of penury he had been accus¬ 
tomed to visualize a humble, happy little home 
with some amazingly pliant wife who would 
be prepared to face overwork and hardship 
with the ready smile of the ideal helpmate. 
He had even gone so far as to hang about 
outside his provincial boarding-house in the 
hope of encountering Effie Binns, the daughter 
of the local rate collector. And here he was, 
in a new white waistcoat, distributing half- 
crowns to gabbling waiters and entertaining a 
radiant queen of grace and beauty from the 
magic land behind the footlights. Yet, curiously, 
it was not the appeal of the dazzling and 
vivacious lady of the chorus that held him 
enraptured with Dolores de Brune. It was the 
Effie Binns appeal 

Half his motive in wanting to meet her had 
been because she was on the stage. Before he 
had been in her company half an hour he was 
conscious of a deep resentment towards the 
stage for owning her. He grudged the very 
scene-shifters who transformed Exterior of Sir 
Archibald’s Villa at Maidenhead into Gerty’s 
Boudoir in the Hotel Magnificent their share in 
her proximity. He wanted her for his own— 
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for a home. It needn’t be so modest a home 
now ; nor was there much fear of its being so, 
truth to tell, if Dolly were its hostess. 

She did not make much conversation either, 
but was not finding the meal a dull one. For 
she was thoughtful too, stealing now and then 
a steady, reflective glance with half a smile 
in it across the table between the snatches of 
small talk. She had never been loved before. 
There had been flatterers and kissers in plenty. 
There had been young men who had tossed 
cigarette ends out of punts and had blundered 
into proposals of a sort, while unable to disguise 
a certain anxiety concerning the probable 
reception of the happy news in the home circle. 
But she too had dreamed dreams of a genuine 
affection in store for her somewhere beyond all 
the hustle and humbug of her rapid world. 
She would be ready enough, she had vowed, to 
recognize true love if ever it came her way. 
And here it was—across the table, leaving 
chicken en fois gras untasted in the mute 
yearnings of real devotion. So she met it with 
rather incredulous, rather amused wonder in 
her brown eyes. And she forgot all her theatrical 
flippancies and insincerities, and her natural 
self peeped out at him, even as Effie Binns 
used to peep out of the rate collector’s windows 
at him. He managed, with all his shyness, to 
give her a little hint of his feelings. 

“ You needn’t go on calling me Miss de 
Brune,” she said ; “ Dolly’ll do. As a matter 
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of fact, that's not my name really. My real 
name's Amy Smith.” 

" Then I’m going to think of you as Amy 
Smith,” said Harold. 

“ Why ? ” 

" I don’t know—I don’t like you because 
you’re on the stage, you know. In fact, that’s 
the only one thing about you that I’m not 
frightfully smitten with.” 

” You funny boy,” she answered. ” No, I 
won't say that. That’s just a theatre gag. 
I think it’s awfully nice of you to like me for 
the other reasons.” 

This overcame him to such an extent as to 
interfere with his breathing arrangements and 
render him incapable of pressing home his 
advantage. But when the taxi reached her 
address that night he made bold suddenly to 
stoop and kiss her hand. She laughed quickly 
and happily and kissed his cheek, and sent 
him away with a dozen delighted Cupids 
performing ecstatic gymnastics round his 
head. 

When Dolly got to the theatre next night 
she found Chilcombe anxiously awaiting her. 

” Dolly, I believe I’m on to a great thing,” 
he said. “ Geldmann and Livinstein have a 
new show coming along, and want a girl for the 
lead—the lead, did you overhear that ? It's a 
question of finding a girl who looks the part 
and can put it over, and there's no one they can 
find who looks it any more than my landlady 
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looks Peter Pan. I’ve told Geldmann of you, 
and he’ll see you in the morning.” 

" Look here,” said Dolly, “ if this means that 
boy being asked to weigh in with any backing 
on my behalf, there’s nothing doing. I wouldn’t 
let him put up one of those French coins with a 
hole in it left over from the week-end at Ostend.” 

” It won’t be necessary,” said Chilcombe. 
“ They've as much other people's money as 
they want for the production.” 

“ In that case,” said Dolly, " of course I'm 
on. What d’you suppose. Oh, Chilly, if only 
I can get a chance like that, I know I can make 
a hit ! ” 

She was having supper again with Harold 
that night—yes, so soon. But he found her a 
trifle less sympathetic. This girl had always 
had ambitions, and possessed unfailing confi¬ 
dence in her ability, so can she be blamed if 
she let her excitement bubble over a little ? 
She told Harold of her appointment with Geld¬ 
mann, but he only shook his head wistfully. 

” Even if you become a star,” he said, “ what’s 
the use of it to you if it doesn’t mean happi¬ 
ness ? ” 

“ But it would. It’s what I want more than 
anything in the world.” 

" You’ll get this part ; you’ll make a success 
in it ; then you’ll want to go on acting.” 

" It’s what I’ve set my heart on,” said Dolly. 
” You wouldn’t want me to get what I’ve been 
waiting for all this time and then fling it away.” 
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There's something a good deal more worth 
waiting for than success on the stage, Amy," 
said Harold. 

" Oh, as for that," said Dolly, “ it’s possible 
for the two things to go together, isn’t it ? " 

“ No," said Harold. 

There were no kisses when they said good 
night this time, but she clasped his hand 
tightly and said : “ Good night, Harold. I 

like you terribly. And I like you all the more 
for not wanting me to be a star, because I 
know just why you don’t want me to. But you 
see what it is. If I get the part I shall make a 
hit and simply have to go on. If I don't get 
the part, I shall want to go on trying for one. 
So it looks to be a hard deal for you either way. 
If it only wasn’t that I know I can become a 
star it might be different. Anyhow, as I say, 
I like you terribly." 

Next morning Geldmann bit his nails and 

offered her the part at eight a week. She 
accepted. 

She met Harold again for supper. She was 
looking radiant with excitement, bright-eyed 
and prettier than most pictures. He had the 
good grace to wish her every success, and the 
meal was by far the brightest and most con¬ 
versational of the three. But the spirit of 
Effie Binns hovered not over the table. 

Dolly soon got excitement in plenty—desper¬ 
ate and maddening excitement. The excite¬ 
ment desperate of rehearsing before a producer 
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who acknowledged her efforts by throwing his 
script to the boards and saying “ My God ! 
to the stage-manager. The excitement madden¬ 
ing of the battle to win a gleam of approval 
from the steadily cementing expressions of 
Geldmann and Livinstein. She had sailed in 
so brightly that first morning of rehearsal, 
brimful of confidence, eager for her call. Ha ! 
no need for her to fall back on the old gags of 
the try-outs—“ I’ll be all right when I just get 
to feel what I’m doing ” ; or “ I know I’m a 
shocking rehearser, but don’t be afraid I 
haven’t got it. This character is clean down 
my street, don’t you worry.” No need for any 
of that. She would just take her place on-stage 
quietly and read it through, and glance up to 
see Geldmann lighting a fresh cigar with the 
relish which only goes with satisfactory cigar¬ 
lighting, and overhear the producer tell Livin¬ 
stein that this was the greatest thing that had 
happened to London since Tallulah. And she 
had done it and they hadn’t. 

Day by day she struggled, until she was ill 
with anxiety, trying to make them understand 
that she had it in her, that it was all there if 
only she could get a producer who would help 
her to bring it out. How can a girl rehearse 
the lead in a new show, on trial for her life, 
when her only audience is a group of arguing, 
whispering, gesticulating knockers ? 

She met Harold once or twice at night during 
this time, and if she were fighting the manage- 
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merit by day, she fought the young man no less 
desperately at night. He was never allowed 
to guess the struggle and hopeless hopefulness of 
the rehearsals. Whatever her claims to carry 
off the lead in " Over Yonder " (this was the 
title of the new show), she could at least con¬ 
gratulate herself on the gay bravado beneath 
which she disguised her daytime nightmare over 
the supper table. And Harold, for his part, 
grew correspondingly dejected. 

They opened for two weeks in the country. 
She wouldn't let him come and see her there. 
He was to wait till the first night in London. 
But Chilcombe, needless to say, jackaled his 
way into the provincial theatre ; and Harold, 
meeting him next day, anxiously sought his 
verdict. 

A flop from .the first bar of the tuning-up 
of the flute," said Chilcombe. " I dunno. I’d 
have bet my next week's shirt on Dolly, but 
she's wrong. It's all wrong. Messrs. G. and L. 
are wise to it. They've told me to find them a 
real star to open in town. I’m on my way now 
to see what's doing with Fay and Bunny." 
(There is no one more superbly familiar with 
the stars of the theatrical firmament than one 
of these errand-boys of Thespis in the sanctuary 
of the Savoy bar.) 

" Did you see her ? " asked Harold. " How 
does she take it ? " 

" Oh, she's trying to pull the defiant stuff," 
replied Chilcombe. " ‘ I'll show ’em one day ' 
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line of dope. Poor Dolly, she won’t. My next 
job will be to get some one to take her back into 
the chorus.” 

Harold caught the first train to the provincial 
town whose inherent melancholy was being 
furthered by “ Over Yonder.” He made no 
effort to interview Dolly. But he studied her 
performance carefully from the front, and next 
morning managed to secure a few minutes’ 
private conversation with Mr. Geldmann. 

“ Mr. Geldmann,” he said, ‘‘ I hear rumours 
of an impending change in the matter of your 
leading lady. Now I’m a fair average member 
of the British theatre-going public, and I con¬ 
sider it would be a great mistake if Miss de 
Brune was not allowed to open in London.” 

“ Some one has been talking someting,” said 
Mr. Geldmann. " Mind your own business 
absolutely also. I has to hand the British 
public vot they vant. What’s your graft, 
anyhow ? 

‘‘ How much do you want to keep Miss de 
Brune in the show ? ” asked Harold. 

“ You tink that’s the kind of management we 
are ? ” said Mr. Geldmann. “ You’ve got some 
noive. I've a damn good mind to kick you from 
here. Sit down. Smoke ? 

‘‘I’ll put anything up to three thousand in 
the show,” said Harold. “ There’s only to be 
one condition. Miss de Brune is never to be 
told a word about it. She mustn’t even know 
I’ve been to see you.” 
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" Five," said Mr. Geldmann. 

The author of “ Over Yonder " was unknown, 
and the male lead was played by an excellent 
actor with a small, discriminating public. 
Obviously the success or failure of the venture 
in London depended on the merits of the play 
itself. According to the preliminary Press 
paragraphs the newly-discovered leading lady 
was amazing, but the public has become pretty 
well inured to that sort of thing. 

On the first night Harold wedged himself into 
the pit, in the thick of the curious electric 
atmosphere of such an occasion. It very soon 
became obvious that the play was not destined 
to be a success. Whatever his own opinion 
might be, Harold received ample evidence of 
that distressing fact from his neighbours on 
the first interval. The man was magnificent, 
but the play was the poorest stuff. The girl ? 

M'm. 

In the second act a voice from the gallery 
told her to speak up, and it seemed to deal the 
death-blow not only to the play in general, but 
to Miss Dolores de Brune in particular. The 
man sitting next to Harold told him so. But 
Harold made no reply. 

At the conclusion of the show the audience 
didn't wait to boo—merely drifted out. The 
condemnation was as deadly and silent as the 
fatal down-thumbs of the Roman arena. But 
there was chaos enough in another part of the 
theatre. Harold pushed his way past a protest- 
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ing stage-door keeper and hurried down the 
narrow corridor which led to the stage. Here 
lie found dishevelled, jabbering ladies bemoaning 
their failure in their melancholy paint, like some 
dreadful ragtime imitation of a Greek chorus. 
Here was the strident cockney stage-manager 
(“ If only they’d listened to me, ole man "). 
Here, gesticulating and raving, was Geldmann, 
and beside him, blandly unaffected by the 
general chaos, Chilcombe. 

“ That little secret of mine holds good, 
mind,” said Harold to Geldmann. ” She’s 
never to know 

” I don’t give it a damn what she know or 
what she don’t know,” said Geldmann. “ One 
ting is certainty. No one vill ever know her." 

“ What little secret ? ” asked Chilcombe. 

“ It's yours too, Chilcombe,” said Harold. 
” I paid five thousand to keep her in the show. 
But you’ve got to swear you’ll never tell her.” 

“ But good Lord, dear boy,” said Chilcombe, 
“ I told you. I was wrong about her. She’s 
no good. To back a show like this with her in 
it makes other ways of losing money look like 
a slow-motion picture of the funeral of a cricket 
umpire. I thought I’d made it clear. Poor 
dear, she can’t act for toffee.” 

“ I know she can’t,” said Harold. " I soon 
formed that opinion myself when I saw her 
play the part in the country. That’s precisely 
the reason why I wanted her to come and make 
this failure in town.” 
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“ Vot ? " cried Geldmann. “ You pay you 
money avay to ruin my show and make it a 
flop ? ’Ere ! Stay ’ere ! I want to speak 
sometings.” 

But Harold was already in tlie dressing-room, 
kissing away the tears of Amy Smith. 
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(" The Translation of Gugnunc is ‘ Happy Uncle.’ The 
‘ happy Uncle ' or ‘ Christmas party ’ spirit is what we wish 
to be always felt by every member of the League.”— 
Membership Book of the Wtlfredian League of Gugnuncs.) 

W HAT is a Wugmunc ? ” inquired the 
learned judge. 

“ A Wugmunc, mTud,” replied Mr. Spiller, 
K.C., “ is, I am informed, the member of a 
society designed primarily for the benefit of 
young persons, with the power to co-opt adults. 

The—ah—the Wugmunc Society-" 

“ May I interrupt my learned friend ? ” said 
Mr. Leemer, K.C., rising. “ The correct de¬ 
nomination is the C.A.O.W., that is, Cuthbertian 
Association of Wugmuncs.” 

“ The institution, m’lud,” continued Mr. 
Spiller, “ was founded by the enterprise of the 
Press. It may be said to constitute a juvenile 
order of Frothblowers.” 

“ What is a Frothblower ? ” asked his lord- 
ship. 

“ Every Wugmunc,” proceeded Mr. Spiller 
presently, “ takes vows of initiation involving 
the most stringent obligations.” 

136 
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“ Without desiring to interrupt my learned 
friend," said Mr. Leemer, again rising, “ I think 
he is putting the matter rather strongly. This 
will be obvious to your lordship when I mention 
the fact that membership in the C.A.O.W. 
extends to animals." 

The K.C.’s held a brief consultation aside. 

It doesn’t, does it ? " said Spiller. 

" Certainly it does," replied Leemer. “ My 
kids' damn pet squirrel is a member." 

“ Oh, sorry, thanks, old boy, righto," said 
Spiller ; then, no longer aside, " If I may be 
spared continual and needless interruption by 
my learned friend, the fact I wish to impress 
upon the members of the jury—a fact which 
will be duly corroborated from the witness-box 
—is that my client, the defendant, is a member 
of this order." 

“ Is the plaintiff a Bugtunc too ? " inquired 
his lordship. 


The defendant sat with one hand supporting 
his chin, the other twisting his watch chain. 
His whole appearance was one of abject humili¬ 
ation and misery. This—he was reflecting— 
this the result of all his trouble to discover a 
pleasant and restful Christmas retreat. From 
the thousands of ideal resorts with superlative 
hotels—what a pick ! 

Here he sat, a modest, well-meaning man, in 
the glare of the public searchlight. Mr. Leemer, 
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K.C., had done his worst with him. Mr. Leemer 
had stood there, twisting himself into coils of 
forensic effort and releasing himself, like some 
horrible electric spring, shooting off great sparks 
of stinging epithet and malicious innuendo. 
Only a few minutes now, while the inferior 
Spiller vented his long-winded nothings, and 
then would come the ordeal of the witness-box. 
It might be on the posters, “ Bagshot in the 
Box.” Awful, awful ! 

How awful, in any case, had Leemer made the 
story sound. Here, in a brief outline, was 
Leemer's opening. 

The Spa Hotel, Chisslewold, catered particu¬ 
larly for winter guests, and was full at Christmas. 
So must have been the defendant Bagshot. 
At any rate, it was not denied that late on 
Christmas night this Bagshot was discovered 
in the bedroom of an elderly female visitor. 
Whether the latter resented this attention did 
not arise. Apparently she didn’t, as she had 
been subpoena'd for the defence. In point of 
fact, the lady had not been in her room at the 
time of the invasion. But a third hotel guest, 
Mr. Grooch, hearing strange cries emanating 
from her bedroom, had hastened thither and 
switched on the electric light. He saw the 
defendant standing in the centre of the room 
in his night attire. Recognition was mutual 
and simultaneous. Without hesitation defen¬ 
dant Bagshot struck plaintiff Grooch a violent 
blow in the region of the dressing-gown-cord- 
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knot, at the same time shouting the words 
“ Dirty dog ! ” Help arrived, and defendant 
was removed to his own room, which was next 
door to that of the elderly lady. Early in the 
morning of Boxing Day defendant quitted the 
hotel at the request of the management. 

Defendant had spared no effort to get the 
matter settled out of court, but Mr. Grooch 
had decided to face the very considerable 
inconvenience of taking public action. The 
affair reflected upon the hitherto unblemished 
character of the Spa Hotel, a fact which Mr. 
Grooch, as a prominent shareholder, felt bound 
to recognize. 

Spiller, after dealing laboriously and quite 
ineffectively with Leemer’s witnesses, rose and 
plunged into Wugmunckery. Bagshot felt him¬ 
self blush deeply. He wished he had never told 
his solicitor about this dashed Wugmunc feature 
of the case. It could do no good, and would 
only make him look a bigger fool. But he had 
at least guarded against any chance of the real 
truth being brought to light. That, at all costs, 
was essential. 

And now—horror ! His time had come. He 
was called to the witness-box. A very nasty¬ 
looking usher came and ushered him. He 
stepped into the box like one in a dream and 
gingerly handled a sadly moth-eaten little 
Testament. 

He answered questions almost subconsciously. 
Even now, when care and concentration were 
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vital, his mind wandered back wistfully to 
those associations which still rendered the Spa 
Hotel a not altogether displeasing memory. 

“ During your stay at the Spa Hotel, did you 
agree to become a Wugmunc ? ” asked Mr. 
Spiller. 

How well he remembered. It was on his 
first evening there. He went and sat in the 
loggia, which was a glass-roofed sitting-place 
for patrons of the Spa, who sat a good deal. 
The loggia usually looked like a special compart¬ 
ment in a very well-appointed poultry farm, 
set apart for the benefit of the broody. On 
this occasion, however, he had been alone in 
the loggia. He sat there and read a magazine 
which he found on a ledge below one of the 
wicker tables. It was a copy of Yachting and 
Boating for February, 1925. He recalled every 
detail. 

Then in she came, that charming woman with 
the six-year-old little girl. She sat near him, 
conversing with the child in that style of 
reserved pleasantry with which one addresses 
one’s young in the company of strangers. He 
remembered eyeing her round Yachting and 
Boating, and seeing her just finishing eyeing 
him as he eyed her. He twice cleared his throat ; 
then fell back on the obvious means of getting 
about it. He smiled at the little girl. How 
many an obnoxious child has not been thus 
beamingly encouraged in loggias ? 

The little girl, readily responsive, came to 
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him and said, “ Please will you be a Wug- 
munc ? ” 

“ Betty, Betty ! " from the mother. 

“ Oh, it’s quite all right," said Bagshot 
heartily. " I should like to be one very much." 
He got heavily on to all fours and toured the 
loggia, giving a poorish imitation of the noise 
emitted by some indefinite beast. 

Betty regarded him with a cold lack of humour. 

“ Whatever that is, it's something quite 
different," she said. " Wugmuncs are a ’soci- 
ation, and I want to be a Dame Wugmunc by 
getting joiners. Please get up and tell me your 
name and give me a shilling." 

“ It’s really an excellent thing for the tots," 
explained the mother. " It’s run by a paper 
for charities." 

" Oh, I see," said Bagshot, sitting alongside 
the mother. " I've only just arrived here. 
What sort of a place is it ? I thought it looked 
dull at first, but I don’t now." 

" Well, it has been rather dull," said the 
mother. She was perhaps thirty, and had very 
bright blue eyes, and crinkled her nose when 
she smiled, and wore ear-rings. “ But I daresay 
it'll be better than Christmassing at home with 
only my little girl. I’ve lost my husband, you 
see." 


“ Oh, goo—oh, hard !—oh, yes ? " 
shot. 


said Bag 


“ What's your name for the Wugmuncs, 
please ? " asked Betty. 
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“ Er, yes,” said Bagshot to Spiller. “ I 
agreed to become a Wugmunc—that’s quite 
right.” 


“ And did you,” proceeded Spiller, ” take 
considerable interest in the obligations involved, 
and study to practise them ? 

Betty outed a little cardboard book of the 
Wugmunc laws. Mrs. Tripp (mother) showed 
it to Bagshot, leaning across with her cheek 
quite close to his and pointing things out. She 

had the most beautiful fingers- 

” You see, if one Wugmunc wants another 
Wugmunc, he or she calls out, ‘ Wug, Wug, 
Boomunc,’ ” explained Mrs. Tripp. 

“ And the other,” added Betty, “ hurries 
there, shouting, ‘ Munc, Munc, Wugboo.* ” 

“ I'll try and learn that,” said Bagshot. 

“ Yes ; we’ll test you, won’t we, Betty ? ” 
said Mrs. Tripp. 

” Do, do,” said Bagshot. “ Hold on. Let 

me get it. * Munc, Munc- 

The night was warm for the time of year, 
but the loggia after dinner was well furnished 
with steam heat, patience cards, and knitting. 
Bagshot was restless. An odious individual 
with a dark moustache appeared bent on 
inflicting himself on Mrs. Tripp. His name was 
Grooch, it seemed, and Bagshot ascertained 
without difficulty in the loggia that Grooch 
spent most of his evenings in this same employ. 
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An encouraging glance from Mrs. Tripp assured 
Bagshot that this state of affairs was not of her 
ordering ; but soon, unable to stick the sight 
of Grooch, he went to his room to get a book. 
He remained there for some minutes. As he 
left, some one emerged from the room next door, 
and behind him on the stairs came a welcome 
voice. 

“ Wug, Wug, Boomunc,” it said. 

He swung round, muncking and booing 
promiscuously. 

“ It’s quite warm," said Mrs. Tripp ; “ would 
you like to take a turn outside ? " 

So her room was next to his, was it ? Not 
that that mattered one way or the other, but 
—well—just . . . Oh, so it was, was it ? — 
that’s all. 

“ Well, yes," said Bagshot to Spiller. " I—I 
took a good deal of interest in the obligations, 
I suppose." 


“ Were you aware," asked Spiller, " that Mrs. 
Panting was also a Wugmunc ? " 

Mrs. Panting. The most senile and steam- 
heated of all the loggia broodies ; the patience 
queen, the tzarina of knitting needles. Bagshot 
scarcely knew her to speak to. But the little 
Wugmunc joke soon became common property. 
Betty recruited every visitor without mercy ; 
also their pets. Pets were encouraged at the 
Spa. The management wisely catered for 
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them ; the clientele consisting largely of such 
persons as keep Pomeranians in their beds, and 
Pekingese in their wills. 

Betty roped them all in. It was Christmas 
time and every one was in a good humour. 
Quite elderly gentlemen called “ Wug, Wug, 
Boomunc," to the waiters in the dining-room. 
Mrs. Panting restored Miss Smee’s mislaid 
knitting with a gallant exclamation of “ Munc, 
Munc, Wugboo." 

“ Yes, I knew she was a Wugmunc,” said 
Bagshot to Spiller. 


So on the fateful night, had Bagshot, in his 
bedroom on Christmas night, heard cries of 
“ Wug, Wug, Boomunc," issuing from the room 
next door. He had. No, he wasn’t in bed ; 
but yes, he was in his pyjamas. Yes, he had 
proceeded hastily to the next room calling, 
" Munc, Munc, Wugboo." Why had he gone 
by way of the veranda and through the 
unlatched window of the next room ? Well, 
it was the quickest way, and he thought he 
was badly wanted. The cries were repeated and 
excited. 

Did he see anyone in the room ? Not at first ; 
the room was in darkness and he couldn't find 
the light. When the light went up he saw 
Mr. Grooch there. Yes, he admitted he struck 
Mr. Grooch. 

" Why ? " from his lordship. No reply. 
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“ Come, come—why ? " Bagshot murmured 
something about resenting Mr. Grooch’s presence 
in the room. 

How could he tell the truth ? 

How could he say that he thought it was 
Mrs. Tripp’s room, and hadn’t been told that 
she had swopped rooms with Mrs. Panting 
because the northern aspect touched up Mrs. 
Panting’s rheumatism ? How could he say 
that, on hearing the sounds, he thought Mrs. 
Tripp was having a little bit of harmless good¬ 
night Christmas fun and wugging at him from 
next door ? How could he describe the sudden 
excess of wrath which smote him on seeing the 
detested Grooch, who had been dogging Mrs. 
Iripp with his sinister attentions all through 
the festive season, standing there in what 
Bagshot thought was Mrs. Tripp’s bedroom ? 

Loathy Leemer rose to cross-examine. 

“ Were you drunk on Christmas night ? " 

" Certainly not." 

‘‘ Do you imagine that a lady in need of urgent 
assistance from any cause would summon help 
by cries of * Wug, Wug, Boomunc ' ? " 

“ She might if she were a keen Wugmunc." 

" Do you still assert that you really did hear 
cries of this description coming from a dark and 
empty room ? " 

;; ves." 

" I put it to you that you attacked the 
plaintiff in a fit of senseless aberration en¬ 
gendered by the Christmas festivities." 
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“ No." 

. r It seemed waste of time to call Mrs. Panting. 
But Spiller risked it. She couldn’t make matters 
much worse. 

She had been having a very late bath at the 
time of Bagshot’s invasion, and knew nothing 
about it till afterwards. No, she bore no resent¬ 
ment if Mr. Bagshot really thought he heard her 
call. 

Spiller was still engaged in honey-mouthed 
manoeuvres with Mrs. Panting when a note 
from some one in the public gallery found its 
way at last into Bagshot's possession. He 
read it dreamily, then craned his neck vainly 
aloft. The note was hastily handed along to 
Spiller. 

Spiller frowned over the note, cocked up his 
head at Mrs. Panting. “ Do you possess a 
parrot ? he demanded. 

“ Yes ; it’s with me now. They won’t take 
it in at the hotel I’ve gone to this morning, so 
it's waiting for me in a taxi." 

" Was this parrot with you at the Spa 
Hotel ? " 

“ Yes ; in my bedroom. Why, good gracious, 
I never thought of that. It slept covered up 
in its cage." 

“ And this parrot," cried Spiller dramatically, 
" is also a Wugmunc ? M’lud, I submit that 
this parrot be produced." 

“ Allow me, please, Mr. Spiller," said his lord- 
ship a few minutes later. He regarded the 
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parrot with dignified disdain over his glasses, 
and consulted his notes. 

" Now then," said his lordship to the parrot. 
Wug, Wug, Boomunc.” 

“ Munc, Munc, Wugboo," said the parrot. 
Wug, Wug, Boomunc—Munc, Munc, Wugboo. 
Anna, where have you put my Eno's, you dirty 
dog ? " 


i i 
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Bagshot met her outside the court. “ How 
splendid," she said, " the case being settled 
between you like that ! And what a lucky 
brain-wave of mine, wasn't it ? It came to 
me in a flash this morning when Betty reminded 
me she had made that parrot a Wugmunc. 
Not very complimentary to my voice, were 
you ? Still, it was wonderful of you to keep me 
out of it. I know you meant to do that. Where 
are you going now ? " 

“ Where am I going, my dear lady ? Where 
can I go ? " said Bagshot. " I daren't stay in 
England. I should be Boomuncked at all over 
my club." 

So they honeymooned in Italy. 
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I T is quite true that the worst of us (by one 
who knows) form New Year resolutions. 
Whether we perform them or not, form them 
we do. Our first action on the morning of the 
first of January is to open the front door of our 
souls and to boot out the old Adam. 

Hence the custom, almost universally ob¬ 
served, of treating the doomed old sinner to 
a good final fling on the night of December 
thirty-one. 

At about six o’clock on the evening of the 
thirty-first Mrs. Jack Pinkington received a 
telephone call from her solicitor. The latter 
had made the necessary inquiries, and regretted 
to inform her that her suspicions were well- 
founded. Her husband had been feeding and 
was expected to feed a young lady. So far as 
could be ascertained, he had not as yet got 
beyond feeding her. The Colossus Restaurant, 
Piccadilly, was the venue ; the victualee a 
Miss Benita Dunning. 

Mrs. Pinkington rang up her brother. 

" Hallo, George',” she said. “ It's quite true. 
Isn’t it rotten ? The Colossus. Some minx 
called Anita Gu^i—I ask you ? the very name’s 
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enough. You must take me there to dinner 
too. I’m going to catch him at it. That'll 
teach him. What ? " 

Sorry, said George. “ Why does he pick 
on to-night ? I can’t possibly take you to¬ 
night." 

Oh, but you promised. Besides, lie's been 
picking on two nights a week regularly for the 
last three months. You must help me. I can't 
go alone." 

" Impossible," replied George, who had 
arranged some hail-and-farcwell work for his 
own old Adam that evening. “ I’ve a meeting 
of the local Men’s Welfare business. Sorry, 
Angela. I'll help you another night." 

" That's all you care ! I believe you side 
with Jack," exclaimed the unhappy lady, and 
spanked down the receiver. 

She shed a few tears, but not tears of resigna¬ 
tion. " All right," she cried ; " I’ll go alone." 
She rang and ordered the car, and went upstairs 
to dress- and beautify herself with the special 
care that ladies reserve for reprisals.))— — 

Now turn, in grateful contrast, to the figure 
of a faithful husband. Delve some miles farther 
into the suburbs and observe the stolid and 
habitual figure of Ambrose Gull returning 
homewards to the accompaniment of the whine 

of the cold east wind and th9 distant blare of 
fog-horns. 

A deep depression, centred over Iceland, was 
rapidly approaching the Nook, I*tford-on ; Lee. 
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Ambrose Gull caught his usual train from 
Liverpool Street. He obtained his usual seat— 
an inferior one—and smoked his usual pipe, 
with the stem of which, as he read his paper, 
he occasionally adjusted his small moustache. 

Ambrose was just a common man. But don’t 
think this means ill-bred. A common man 
nowadays is the result of a public school educa¬ 
tion which has so sapped the family funds that 
life becomes subsequently one long struggle for 
existence. Let no one under-estimate the 
sterling qualities of the Gull tribe. People use 
the expression “ as common as hops ” without 
bearing in mind the magnificent use to which 
hops are applied. 

When Ambrose Gull reached the Nook he 
ascertained that his wife was out. Why or 
where he couldn't imagine, but she was nowhere 
to be seen. Nor was he unconscious of a certain 
satisfaction on this discovery. 

He hung up his hat and coat and entered the 
sitting-room. The Nook, being a bijou residence, 
proudly isolated from the main streets of Fit- 
ford, did not boast electric light. Ambrose lit 
the gas. It hissed. He turned it down to the 
non-liissing point. Obviously it went out. ,By 
this time he had mislaid the matches. In 
finding them he barked his shin against a chair. 
He relit the gas. It hissed. 

One coal was emitting a thin line of occasional 
smoke. This was the fire. To replenish it, 
however tenderly, would be to kill it stone dead. 
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The room was as cold as a drill hall on the night 
of the village concert, and just about as cheerful. 
Ambrose seated himself aimlessly in an arm¬ 
chair in front of the smoke, and beneath the 
hiss. Somewhere along the passage the one 
servant was infringing the copyright of the 
elderly female chorister who serenades the 
backwaters of the Strand at closing time. 

Mr. Gull’s morning paper was lying close at 
hand. Ambrose took it up and idly scanned a 
few of the headlines : 

Grave Threat to Industrial Peace. Earth¬ 
quake Scare in Wales. Your Coal and Gas 
Bills—Inevitable Increase next Quarter, says 
Mr. Chump. Dismal Weather Ahead—Sharp 
Frost and Severe Fog—Snow Probable. Small¬ 
pox coming South. Girl Strangled in a Wood. 
Smart Sayings of the Day. 

He read no more. He sat and surveyed the 
little room dismally. A nice homecoming on 
the last evening of the year, but appropriate, 
perhaps, after a year so humdrum and unprofit¬ 
able. A photographic group, taken on his 
wedding day, assailed his eye from an occasional 
table—he, a trifle on the short side for Alma, 
but very confident and tie-flowing, his head 
cocked at a perky angle, his expression wearing 
that blend of pride and mischief which is 
considered proper to the occasion. Alma—ah 
how beautiful he had thought her ! Extra- 
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ordinary how some women go off when one 
has been married for seven years. Seven years ! 
Jacob waited seven years for Rachel. And a 
dashed good idea too—this waiting. 

Levering himself suddenly upwards by the 
arms of the chair with that decisive movement 
of overwrought resolution familiar to all the 
male sex, Ambrose arose and pushed off to the 
sideboard in the dining-room. 

He felt better after one, and much better 
after two. He even chuckled to observe on 
the sideboard a little pile of an advance batch 
of bills. Some traders appear to share the 
delusion of cross-word solvers that they will 
reap some unofficial benefit by shooting in their 
correspondence before the given date. 

In his pocket-book he had forty hard-earned, 
ill-spared Treasury notes. For Alma had in¬ 
formed him that in addition to the usual 
quarterly wallopers she had a large number 
of minor bills to pay. Ambrose knew what 
Alma was at Christmas time. She got giddily 
infected with the alleged gaiety of the so-called 
Festive Season, and frittered away his savings 
by giving a multitude of piffling trifles to a 
collection of unresponsive and critical acquaint¬ 
ances. Expensive trifles too. Alma did not 
even confine herself to ordinary small shops 
where they sold Christmas presents. She went 
to whacking great, superior stores where they 
only dealt in Yuletide Gifts. 

But he laughed. Laughter is so closely akin 
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to tears, and recklessness to despair. Ah, and 
how often do a good stiff couple decide the 
issue ! And so it was with Ambrose. He 
laughed at his bills. He laughed at the melan¬ 
choly little record of his marriage struggle— 
affection dwindling into toleration ; toleration 
of late being goaded and bickered into hostility. 
Two or three times within the last six months 
Alma had sprung the old gag about returning 
to Mother ; at which Ambrose had frankly 
admitted that if she preferred the company of 
Mother, by gad, he must be even worse than 
she made out. 

And here he was, this evening, at the last 
stage ; where a man takes to drinking whisky 
about it, and clipping his fingers and saying 
“ Pooh ! " and other such monosyllables about 
it and laughing. 

Suddenly he raised his voice and hailed the 
scullery songstress. 

Hi ! You ! Florrie ! " 

“ Eh ? " 

If you looked, at the Nook, for one of those 
stage domestics who usher in the young Earl 
in Act I. (The Library) and hold him in con¬ 
versation, you would look in vain. 

“ Come here," said Ambrose. 

Florrie came, doing some hand-lathering work 
with a dish-cloth. 

“ I didn't know as you were in," she said. 
“ Mrs. Gull, she's gone to her mother." 

" What ! " 
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“ Her mother’s took sick, she told me to say. 
Also as how she’ll try and get back to-night ; 
but if not, she won’t.” 

“ When did she go ? ” 

“ She had a telegram come about tea-time.” 

Oh. This was genuine, then. Had this been 
by design—but no, why should it be ? There 
had been no sudden climax—no reason why 
Alma should take it into her head to hop it. 
Mother, for once, had weighed in with a really 
useful action. Ambrose felt his reactionary 
mood growing strong within him. His eyes, 
widening thoughtfully in the direction of the 
sideboard, noticed some strange object. 

“ Hallo,” he said. “ What’s that key ? ” 

" Eh ? ” said Florrie. “ Oh, that ? Why, 
that's the key of Mr. Walker's motor-car 
garridge next door. Don’t you remember you 
said you’d look after it for ’im ? ” 

" Ah, yes,” said Ambrose ; “ while he's gone 
abroad. Yes, righto, very good; carry on, 
Florrie.” 

Forty pounds cash in his pocket. His wife 
with Mother. Mother lived right over the other 
side of London. It was long odds against Alma 
getting home to-night. And Walker’s car for 
the asking—well, hardly for the asking perhaps ; 
but he could of course explain to Walker when 
he got back and pay for the petrol. Now, what 
about this ? 

What about one night’s abandoned, defiant 
enjoyment ? He could drive to town in Walker s 
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car and park it. He could then fling and 
squander the forty pounds in utter and un¬ 
restrained carousal. The priestesses of Silenus 
should be his handmaidens. For once should 
old patron Bacchus lavish his choicest libations, 
served by solicitous stewards of appropriately 
Latin origin. Companion of the Saturnalia 
he must have and would find—some radiant 
Venus with eyes languorous with indulgent 
rapture, and lustrous tresses flowing in perma¬ 
nent waves on to his shirt front. Or perhaps, 
if the forty pounds would suffice, two of them 
—one on each side. Not that he contemplated 
anything actually wrong of course—at least, 
probably not. But a good old thick night. 

He could bring Walker’s car down again 
next evening. And as for the bills, they could 
go unpaid ; or Alma could borrow the money 
from Mother and pay them herself. 

Adventure sudden, hitherto undreamt of— 
now his for the grasping. He dashed off another 
half-tumbler of incitement ; seized the key ; 
hurried upstairs ; dressed wildly, fumbling 
studs in the haste of sheer glorious anticipation. 
He flung into a suit-case his daytime attire. 
He half fell with the suit-case down the stairs 
again. Throatily, and with his heart beating so 
loudly that it seemed to interfere with speech, 
he called down the passage, “ Florrie ! I’m off 
to Mrs Gull's mother too. Shan't want dinner. 
Back to-morrow night.” And exit, leaving 
Florrie bereft of song. 
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Now, what about Walker’s ? With any luck 
the house next door would be completely 
deserted. Walker was a bachelor. His only 
servant, Ambrose knew, was a daily woman ; 
and she had no doubt finished her day and 
returned to the family of her bosom. Ambrose, 
with his bag, crept and peered. Sure enough 
there was not a light, not a sound. Walker’s 
was unoccupied. Had Walker a dog ? No, 
Ambrose thought not. Besides, the dog was 
probably locked in the house even if there was 
one. He rather fancied there was a cat, but 
it was unlikely the cat was at home in the 
evening, even when Walker was. Moreover, 
as Ambrose realized with relief, he was not the 
sort of man who is deterred from pinching a 
car by a cat. 

He opened the garage door. There, sure 
enough, was the car. Had the untrusting 
Walker gone and monkeyed about with the 
magneto, or removed the petrol or something ? 
On the contrary. The car responded to a test 
by raising an uproar calculated to arouse the 
whole neighbourhood. Ambrose performed some 
haphazard and rasping gear-work and bounced 
wildly forth into the mists of adventure. 


Mr. Walker rose eagerly from his seat in the 
hotel lounge. 

" Good ! ” he exclaimed. " Here we are 
then.’* 


€€ 
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Alma returned the greeting in silence, smiling 
with a non-committal diffidence. Mr. Walker 
a sharp-eyed and rather a sharp-nosed gentleman 
in the thirties, fussed over the disposal^ of her 
suit-case with practised confidence. “ I’ve got 
you a room,” he said. “ Third floor. Same 
floor as mine. Care to go there now ? ” 

A quick glance round the lounge assured 
Alma that it did not contain, and was unlikely 
ever to contain, any of her acquaintances. 
Gaining courage from this, she replied that she 
would go to her room presently to dress. She 
seated herself beside Mr. Walker, who thought 
she was looking remarkably elegant, told her so, 
and ordered cocktails. 

“ Promised myself a bit of fun to-night, 
before I push off abroad,” he remarked. “ Very 
sporting of you, this.” 

“ Well, you know what I said when you asked 
me. It’s about time I had a bit of fun too. 
That's the only reason I’m here. You do under¬ 
stand that ? ” 

“ Of course, of course, that’ll be all right,” 
said Mr. Walker. “ We'll have a top-hole 
dinner and so on.” 

But Alma did not leave it at that. Women 
are never so loquacious as when they are trying 
to talk down their own consciences. Occasion¬ 
ally the conscience gets sick of it and gives 
in, leaving its owner triumphantly justified in 
doing her worst. A lot of trouble starts that way. 

Alma reviewed the Nook in detail—her bore- 
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dom, her cramped, starved existence. She 
trotted out all the familiar catalogue of marital 
quarantine that can be acquired at the price of 
a library subscription. Mr. Walker grew a little 
restless. 

“ Well, forget it for to-night, anyhow. What 
about another cocktail before we dress ? 

" Righto," said Alma, abandoning the Nook. 
" Anything you like. I'm going to enjoy myself 
for one night this year." 


Ambrose swerved to avoid a derelict car. 
Swerved again to avoid a signalling chauffeur. 
Came to rest and turned an inquiring head. 

" Hallo, what's the trouble ? " he inquired. 

“ I’m the trouble, I’m afraid," said a siren 
voice on his near side. He popped his head 
round again. She was really a very, very good- 
looking lady, blonde and bare-headed, and 
wearing a fur coat and ear-rings and everything 
—really absolutely a most frightfully attractive- 
looking person. 

" I’ve got hung up," she went on. " There's 
been a collision, you see." 

" There’s very nearly been two," murmured 
the chauffeur in injured tones. 

" The brutes who ran into me were so rude 
I simply couldn’t ask them for help," said the 
lady. " I've been trying to get a taxi and 
can’t. I simply must get to town. I wonder 
if you’re as splendid as you look." 
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“ Oh, I am," said Ambrose. " More. Jump 
right in." 

"Thanks most awfully," shcs aid. “You 
must get the car home as best you can, Hopkins. 
Really, how very fortunate this is ! 

" Oh, very," said Hopkins in soliloquy. 

With the fair unknown nestling at his side 
in the hooded two-seater, Ambrose traversed 
the road of enchantment. If for the first few 
lonely miles the wild impulse which had fired 
this reckless essay had somewhat subsided, it 
now returned with full force. His night out 
was receiving the most auspicious encourage¬ 
ment. Ahead of him the great, gay West End 
sparkled and sang its welcome—his to do what 
he liked with. Piccadilly was his wash-pot ; 
over Shaftesbury Avenue he would cast his 
shoe. Oh, could he not sail in, grasp oppor¬ 
tunity to the full and acquire this charmer's 
company for dinner ? A companion exceeding 
his wildest hopes—was it possible ? While 
yet he vaguely skirmished for an opening she 
gave him the cue direct. 

" By the way, where are you bound for ? 
she asked. 

" Somewhere in Piccadilly or somewhere—I 
haven't quite decided. I’m going to have 
dinner somewhere—a good one." 

“ On your own ? " 

" Oh, I hope not. I want company dreadfully 
—if only I can find some one. Some one decent. 
Not a man. Where are you going ? " 
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" To the Colossus.” 

“ Oh. To meet some one ? 

“ Well—not exactly. I mean, no. My 
brother said he’d come with me, but now he 
can’t.” 

“ Oh, look here. I know I don’t know you 
very well and that sort of thing, but do, do let 
me go along with you and—and stand you 
dinner.” He steered with difficulty, incurring 
at this stage the puzzled profanity of more than 
one fellow-trafficker. “ I promised myself a 
good time to-night, but nothing, nothing in the 
world could give me greater pleasure than that 
you should dine with me. Half a tick ! Sorry ; 
I didn't think that the bus was going to do that. 
Oh, please. If you only knew. I was looking 
for some one—I mean, I was thinking, when 
I met you, of who I could find, and when I 
saw you I thought, ' Oh, well, of course it’s 

hopeless, but if only-’ Dash ! People 

ought not to cycle at this time of night.” 

Mrs. Pinkington took careful measure of her 
curious knight-errant. She too had acted on 
impulse, dashing forth to beard the recreant 
Jack in his Colossus without pausing to consider 
that to dine there unescorted would be ex¬ 
tremely unconventional even if the management 
allowed her to do it. To rope in some flashing 
dude would be, she felt, an unwise move. It 
would give Jack the chance of retorting, " Well, 
I'm only doing what you’re doing.” Moreover, 
any flashing dude she could rope at such short 
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notice would have to be some friend of Jack’s, 
and would no doubt demur at being employed 
on this punitive mission. 

But this willing and totally insignificant 
stranger—what a happy solution ! His very 
appearance would only disarm and flummox 
Jack, and would only add to the latter’s certain 
and hideous discomfiture. She was not vin¬ 
dictive. She had not the slightest intention of 
causing a bust-up with Jack. Simply she 
realized the weakness of his character and knew 
that one good-natured lesson at the right time 
would bring him to his senses. This comic 
cicerone would emphasize the good nature. 
She answered coolly : 

It’s very kind of you, and you needn’t 
plead like that. I'm sure you're a very pleasant 
and reliable man, and I shall be delighted to 
dine with you at the Colossus." 

He pinked an old lady who was trying to 
cross the road, and sailed ahead on the wings 
of rapture, deaf to dwindling execrations from 
the rear. 

In common with many establishments of the 
kind, the Colossus Restaurant announced a 
striking and original programme for the night 
of the thirty-first of December. What it all 
boiled down to was that you ate a very elaborate 
and expensive dinner to the strains of fiddles 
manipulated by some rather depressed musicians 
in the uniform of the Swiss Air Force, who 
played by request (whose ?) selections from 
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“ Carmen ” and “ Cavalleria Rusticana.” By 
and by there was a jazz band, and you danced, 
having to sit out while the dancing space was 
monopolized for ten trying minutes by the 
Bunk Twins. Finally, at twelve o’clock, there 
was a good deal of effortful joviality all round, 
and a completely unknown young woman 
probably hit you over tlie head with a balloon. 

They” had just got as far as that infernal 
thing from Cavallera—“ Dee-dee-dee-deee ”— 
when Angela Pinkington graced the scene, 
sweeping through a marble portico which would 
have sufficed a Hollywood Babylon, with Am¬ 
brose at her side, looking rather as he looked 
in his wedding group. One of his front studs 
kept bursting out of its hole, but otherwise he 
was feeling fine. His discovery, in the full light 
and in her evening gown, was a glorious creature. 
If for one night only, by gad, this was the life ! 

Angela spotted Jack almost at once. So, 
indeed, did the unconscious Ambrose. For 
Jack may be rather a surprise to you. He was 
a gigantic man of middle but still virile age, 
with truculent mien and the moustache of a 
Mexican president. His companion was just 
one of those blanched young persons who try 
to draw their lips together all the time so as 
to make their mouths look very small, thereby 
hollowing the cheeks, especially when asked 
what they want to eat. So much for her. 

Suddenly Jack laid down his knife and fork, 
stared, placed his serviette carefully into his 
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companion’s chicken, and pushed back his 
chair until it struck the back of the female 
diner behind him, causing her to eject soup. 

“ I say,” said Ambrose, ” I hope the grub 
here is all right. That extraordinary looking 
man over there has struck something he doesn’t 
take to.” 

” Yes, I think he has,” said Angela. “ Well, 
if he doesn’t like it, he can go out. Let’s order 
something.” 

“ But he’s staring at you,” said Ambrose. 
” Look at him. I say. I’m not going to stand 
this. If that great hulk of a man keeps looking 
at you like that—we'll go elsewhere.” 

” Didn’t it strike you as rather odd that I 
should be in such a hurry to get here to dine 
alone ? ” 

“ What ? No. But why ? ” 

” I came here to see that man. He’s my 
husband.” 

” Great Scott ! ” said Ambrose with a swift 
glance at Jack, and shifting a little in his seat. 
" What have you let me in for ? 

“ It's quite all right. Sit still.” 

” But he's getting up and coming here.” 

Sure enough, after a minute's massive delibera¬ 
tion, Jack had risen. His progress was laborious 
and fraught with minor disaster to more than 
one of the ill-starred diners who chanced to lie 
in his route. The gentleman at the table next 
to Angela’s, who happened to be at work on 
some fish sauce—tricky stuff at the best of 
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times—suffered especially severely in temper 
and shirt front. 

By the time Jack reached his objective 
Ambrose had disappeared almost to the level 
of the cruet. Jack towered above him, frowning 
in a manner which nearly linked his two 
enormous black eyebrows. Angela remained 
singularly calm, gazing before her with a 
whimsical smile. Then Jack spoke. 

A light tenor voice piped out. It seemed to 
emerge from some distant spot at the root of 
his vitals, losing volume on the way. “ Angela, 
weally, weally ; is this quite wight of you ? ” 
Ambrose rose a slow three inches. 

“ I’m just showing you,” said Angela, “ that 
you can’t treat me this way without being made 
to look a fool.” 

" Not only look,” said the gentleman at the 
next table. " Damn great outsize nuisance, 
barging into one just when one’s trying to cope 
with one’s fish sauce ! Preposterous ! ” 

“ Sowwy,” said Jack. " But, Angela, 1 ^swear 
I haven’t wronged you. There’s no wisk.” 

“ There’s a hell of a one,” said the gentleman 
at the next table. “ With you standing there 
one simply can’t dare to go on with one’s dinner. 
The next course has spaghetti with it.” 

“ What gave you this idea ? ” continued 
Jack. “ And who’s this ? Intwoduce me.” 

“Just a gentleman who very kindly let me 
share his table so that I could have a look at 
you,” said Angela. 
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" Good evening/* said Ambrose. 

“ Same to you," said Jack. 

" Plees," said a waiter, endeavouring to pass, 
and at the same time performing a gratuitous 
juggling act. 

" Oh, sowwy,’* said Jack, stepping into the 
gentleman at the next table. 

“ Oh, curse this ! ** said the latter. 

" Sowwy," said Jack. “ It’s all wight ; I’m 
nearly tlnvough." 

“ So am I," said the gentleman at the next 
table. 

" The best thing you can do, Jack," said 
Angela, "is to come and dine elsewhere with 
me, and then I’ll take you straight home.’* 

" Wighto," said Jack. " Just as you like. 
I know I've been a bit inclined to wander from 
the stwaight and nawwow lately. I’ll just tell 
that filly I'm thwough." 

He returned to his table and delivered an 
apologetic ultimatum to Miss Benita Dunning, 
who tightened her lips and performed the 
slightest possible elevation of one shoulder. 

" But what about me ? " pleaded Ambrose. 

" I'm very sorry,'* said Angela. " But when 
I've established an advantage like that I simply 
must follow it up, mustn't I ? " 

" Oh, but I want you so—to eat. You know 
what I mean—I simply must have you—for 
dinner." 

" I didn't know he’d be so easy," said Angela. 
" I needn’t have worried about dinner at all. 
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I might have just met him in the portico and 
taken him away.” 

Stic extended her hand to Ambrose. She 
smiled sweetly and walked off to join Jack, who 
was having a few words with a young lady in 
whose souffle he had managed to entangle his 
tail-coat while pausing to pay his bill. 

“ That man is an absolute menace to the 
public,” said the gentleman at the next table. 

“ Think of him at large in the asparagus 
season ! 

Ambrose sat in solitude and dudgeon. Around 
him loud, delighted people engaged in the 
screaming converse of the restaurant dinner. 
What enjoyment was there here for him now ? 
By this time the waiter had arrived with the 
menu. Dinner, fifteen and sixpence. Wicked ! 
And the whole of it put together wouldn’t come 
up to a brace of poached eggs at the Nook. 
Alma ; yes, very trying at times, and consci¬ 
entious and all that, but she could poach eggs. 

“ I don’t want dinner,” he told the waiter. 
But even as he spoke he glanced over towards 
the table where, now in nonchalant solitude, 
sat Benita Dunning. She caught his eye, but 
immediately averted her face, toying listlessly 
with‘salad. Poor girl, it was rather bad luck 
on her too. Not a bad-looking girl as girls go, 
and, after all, they were both in the same boat. 
" Half a tick,” he said. “ I’ll just find out.” 

Normally he would never have the pluck, 
but, pledged as he was to enjoyment, he was 
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at the moment feeling about as near to de¬ 
pression as ever he had felt at the Nook. Those 
rather reserved-looking girls often had a lot 
of hidden fun in them. 

“ Good evening,” he said. 

“ I beg purdon ? ” replied Benita Dunning, 
looking at Ambrose as if he were some dreadful 
relic in a museum. But he stuck it boldly, 
jerking his head and assuming that smile of 
complacent jauntiness which has inaugurated 
so many a conversation on piers. 

“ Jolly bad luck you’ve had about this,” 
he said. ” It was nothing to do with me, you 
know. Can I do anything about it or any¬ 
thing ? ” 

Miss Dunning screwed rather than turned 
and attracted the attention of the head waiter. 

” Never mind about the waiter,” said Am¬ 
brose. ” I know your dinner's been paid for, 
but you can sit with me, and we’ll have a great 
time. Come on. Be a sport.” 

The waiter, gesticulating in anticipation, 
arrived. 

" E’em being insolted,” said Benita Dunning. 
" Do you let people in here with no respect for 
leedies ? Bung tnis tick out.” 

The head waiter swung upon Ambrose. ** Out, 
plees ! ” he cried. ” For thees affairs absolutely 
thees is no the place altogether.” 

“ Don't be an ass,” said Ambrose. ” Listen, 
will you ? ” 

The band had ceased. Expressions of de- 
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lighted interest peered at Ambrose from every 
table. A lull stole over the Colossus. The 
head waiter snapped at an underling. 

“ Get Hector/’ he commanded. “ Vile, vite ! 
Get Hector already ! Vite ! Get it ! 

Even as he spoke a nineteen-stone commis¬ 
sionaire in the full-dress uniform of the Swedish 
Marines hove, scenting a job, into view. 

Unfortunately, Ambrose was the only occu¬ 
pant of the restaurant who failed to see Hector’s 
ready entrance. He had turned to Benita 
Dunning to stammer apologies and remon¬ 
strance. Hector was taking no chances. On 
the rare occasion of a disturbance at the Colossus 
intoxication was invariably the cause. To 
argue or protest was, he knew, to ask for further 
trouble. The only course was to remove the 
patient as expeditiously as possible to the 
cloak-room. 

Ambrose was startled and very annoyed. 
Not for a long time had he lost his temper so 
completely. En route to the cloak-room he 
argued very heatedly with Hector, adding not 
a little to the delicious thrill of scandal and 
speculation he left behind him. 

Not even with his hat and coat did he recover 
his temper. Hector was compelled to make a 
thorough job of it. Ambrose found himself 
slithering violently on a wet pavement—for it 
was raining now—and seating himself, amidst 
some pointed public comment, in his proposed 
wash-pot, Piccadilly. 
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He picked himself up, soiled and deeply 
chagrined. Almost in tears, he viewed the wet 
West End of his disillusionment. He dragged 
himself in the rain to the garage where he had 
parked Walker’s car. Away from the gibing 
mockery of so-called pleasure—back to the 
restful dignity of home. 

By the last down-train came Alma, still 
flushed, still trembling with anger. Anger with 
herself, with her own impetuosity. Oh, yes, 
she had known from the start what Walker 
wanted with his sneaking invitation. And yet 
she let herself be lured into playing at an 
intrigue—false to herself, false to Ambrose, 
false even to the unfortunate Walker, whom she 
had left with a boxed ear to seek what consolation 
he might. 

Just after midnight Alma found her little 
Nook, dark and dripping in the mist and drizzle. 
She embraced its modest porch—ideal home 
with ideal husband; and their virtues she had 
so wantonly denied. Never, never again. 

Willing ears must have greeted her footfall ; 
for the front door flew open to bid her welcome 
back. Ambrose, in his dressing-gown, extended 
arms which quivered with fervent greeting. 

“ My darling ! " he cried. “ Oh, my darling, 
come in ! And a happy new year ! " 
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ANTONIO 

T HERE was a certain merchant who lived 
in Venice in the days of Shakespeare, 
Antonio by name. And you will notice, by the 
way, children, that in Italy a lot of the gentle¬ 
men's names end in “ o,” just as many of our 
British names end in ‘ ‘berg " and “ stein." 
The “ o " really stands for “ son of." 

Thus, Antonio means " the son of a large 
ant," and Bassanio, " the son of a small bass." 
The ladies’ names end in " a," but the same 
rule holds good. For instance, Portia—" the 
daughter of a medium-sized port." 

I want to-day to give you a brief outline of 
the story of this man, Antonio ; and from time 
to time I will try to point out to you in simple 
language how wrong he was, and why. 

One morning Bassanio, who was one of the 
leading nightlights of the town, blew along to 
Antonio with a hard-luck story. 

" See here," he says. “ In Belmont lives a 
beaut, Portia by handle. The sheikhs are after 
her like the chorus dudes round the leading lady 
in her entrance number in Act I. But she has 
come the sidelong goo-goo in my direction, and 
oh, boy ! there is no end to her means." 


*73 
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“ Belmont ? ” says Antonio. “ Oh, yes, I 
know. It’s a boarding-house at Weston-super- 
Mare. Well, why not push along there and 
round up this dame ? 

(Was this wrong in Antonio ? Very wrong. 
One should never egg on a younger man’s 
proclivities for skirt. They’ll all cop it soon 
enough without your encouragement.) 

“ You’d better get a move on,” adds Antonio, 
” if these other braves are on the spoor.” 

(Vulgar.) 

” None but the braves have got the fare,’ 
says Bassanio. “ Look here-” 

“ I guessed it,” says Antonio. ” But I 
haven’t a spot of ready. If I want to raise any 
cash I must find a Jew.” 

” Well, try and find a Jew,” says Bassanio. 
“ Start at Hampstead and walk towards Com¬ 
mercial Road, calling in at some of the night 
clubs. I’m almost sure you'll see one some¬ 
where.” 

“ Righto,” says Antonio. 

(Was it wrong of Antonio to say “ Righto ” ? 
Terribly. One should never seek help from 
strange men. Do remember this when you go 
to London. Never stop and ask a man who is 
leaning up against a wall behind the Hippo¬ 
drome the way to St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
will stop filing his nails and help you, but it is 
much cheaper in the long run to buy a street 
guide. Or, better still, don’t go to St. Paul's 
Cathedral.) 
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The friends went to what Shakespeare has 
tactfully described as “ a public place,” where 
they found one, Shylock, who offered to loan 
Antonio the dibs without interest for three 
months on certain terms. Antonio jumped at 
this. 

(Was he wrong to jump ? Well, say. Any¬ 
body who conducts business with a gentleman 
wearing a dressing-gown and face-jungle and 
a false nose, who keeps rolling his eyes and 
doing soliloquies aside and jabbing the end of 
his stick down with a hollow, wooden sound on 
the stone floor of the public place, ought to 
realize that he's up against something pretty 
tough.) 

” My only condition is this,” says Shylock. 
“ If, at the end of the three months you come 
along and try pulling the act of slapping a half- 
empty match-box in your trousers pocket and 
saying, ' I'll 'phone you Friday,' on me, then 
I am at liberty to remove one pound steak from 
your person and take it home as a souvenir in 
the Sunday paper. Does that go ? ” 

" Can do, says Antonio, and borrows the 
Soodle and hands it to Bassanio. 

“ Attaboy,” he says, and Bassanio beats it 
for Belmont, while Shylock does some ” Ho-ho ” 
stuff into his beard, and curtain on Act I. 

(Was not Antonio remiss in saying ” Atta¬ 
boy ” to Bassanio ? Utterly. He should have 
made closer inquiries as to Bassanio's chances 
before financing this love-stuff. As a matter 
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of fact, Bassanio stood no better chance than 
anyone else, for this reason. Portia’s father had 
made up his mind to put her boys to a stiffish 
test. 

He thought of it after getting himself pretty 
badly stung one afternoon at the races by a man 
with an umbrella. He fixed up three caskets 
with a cracker motto in each, and you had to 
spot the winner. 

It so happened that just before Bassanio 
breezed in a suitor who looked like a coon band 
leader in a Turkish bath outfit, and another 
who was some sort of Spaniard in tight trunks, 
had both guessed different and both guessed 
wrong, and had been handed the lemon, so that 
every one in the place, right down to the old 
gentleman who had stayed out in the bar ever 
since the first interval, could have given Bassanio 
the straight tip ; but even then he took the 
very devil of a time over it. 

Which just proves what I say ; namely, that 
Antonio was a mutt to loan this dough to 
Bassanio without making proper investiga¬ 
tions.) 

Meanwhile a young man of Christian associ¬ 
ations had been out one night on a Venetian 
blind, and had enticed Shy lock’s daughter to 
do a flit wearing the family jewels. So Shylock 
was naturally pretty peeved with the Christians, 
and was raining curses on Antonio and whetting 
even his knife. 

Antonio was in poor shape. He had a sue- 
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cession of flivvers in the shipping business, he 
was broke to the wide, and pretty soon he 
began thinking of what was going to happen 
to him at the end of the three months, until he 
couldn’t pass Simpson's-in-the-Strand without a 
faint sensation of nausea. 

(Was he a pinhead to get nausea from 
Simpson’s-in-the-Strand ? A complete pinhead. 
There were several courses open to him. (1) He 
could have borrowed more cash and paid 
Shylock. (2) He could have hopped it. (3) He 
could have made the comparatively small 
sacrifice of denying himself bananas, and could 
thus have avoided the Strand.) 

Antonio waited until the time was up before 
mailing Bassanio, and even then he merely 
said, “ I have shorted on Shylock, and I’m 
afraid he is going to be rather cutting about it 
and intends to probe pretty thoroughly into 
my affairs.” 

So Bassanio breezed back to Venice, and 
arrived just in time for the great trial scene, 
which is more than can be said for the old 
gentleman who had gone out to the bar in the 
first interval. 

Shylock came into court rolling his eyes and 
conducting his own case. Antonio's friends 
did their best to influence the judge by birding 
Shylock ; but Antonio said he would rather get 
it over without any argument. 

(Was not this misguided in Antonio ? Oh, 
don’t waste time aslang questions about him. 
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The man is a fool. In any case, he should have 
known that if they cut the preliminary talk 
Portia couldn't get time to change, unless she 
wore the same stockings as in Act III.) 

Well, you know what happened. Portia 
had an Eton crop, forged a letter of intro¬ 
duction, wormed in as an attorney, told Shylock 
his contract didn’t include any claret, and 
pulled off the verdict. 

But even so, I ask you, children. Consider 
a few of the shortcomings in this Antonio. He 
encouraged promiscuous flirtation. He spoke 
to strange men. He borrowed money gratis ; 
whereas not even the very kind gentlemen who 
write and offer To accommodate anyone over 
the age of twenty-one (including even members 
of the Church) are prepared to lose all interest 
in the transaction they make, and it was very 
snobbish of Antonio to expect this. 

He was feeble, sloppy, and lacked considera¬ 
tion for other artists. These are worse faults 
than any of Shylock’s. In fact, all Shylock 
wanted to do was to put Antonio’s light out, 
which was in itself a virtuous ambition. 

And see the curse that has fallen upon this 
man’s unfortunate race. On any summer 
morning at the seaside you will find one of them 
shivering behind a handcart, with the rain 
pouring down through the canvas awning into 
the ice-cream cornets. And along the front of 
the van runs that accursed name—Antonio. 

Whereas Shylock’s descendants—but there ! 
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One can seldom afford to get into close touch 
with any of them. The most one can do is to 
hover outside the open windows of the most 
exclusive restaurants and listen to them eating 
celery. 



II 


THE EXCELSIOR TOURIST 

T O allot the cheese-cake in the Poetry-Book 
Mug Stakes is no easy task. There are 
several claimants. For instance, Lord Ullin’s 
daughter, who was only prevented from running 
away with a Scotsman by a fortunate, if fatal, 
boating accident, would seem to require some 
beating. 

Then we have that poor, darn-fool Dago boy 
who hung around on the deck of a burning 
steamboat because his father, who was below 
in the saloon, was not in fit shape to hand him 
the dismiss. 

These and many others ring the bell, but I 
think Mr. Longfellow’s “ Excelsior ” specialist 
returns the penny. 

Being poetry, of course it’s all pretty heavy 
going, but by transposing the story into straight 
and sensible English I’ll try to get it over to you. 

The burgomaster of the one-horse Swede 
shack-stack at the foot of the Matterhorn came 
reluctantly into his Swiss Cottage and com¬ 
menced to peel the icicles from his knickers. 
He was home for the evening. It had gone 
closing time. 

180 
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His wife sat before the fire, reading the good 
book. (Have you read it ? “ Half-Time," by 

Elinor Glyn ? It’s great.) Suddenly she looked 
up. " What's that noise ? " she asks. 

" It sounds to me like one of these here street 
minstrels," replies the burgomaster. 

He looked out. “ That’s right," he adds. 
“ It’s a youth who bears mid snow and ice a 
banner." 

“ What d'you mean, a banner ? " says the 
wife. 

“ Well, that’s poetical license, I guess," says 
he. " These guys always carry around some 
sort of an appeal placard. If it’s a barrel-organ, 
they just chalk it over the back ; but it may 
even be a bit of cardboard hung on to the spout 
of a comet. You know the stuff—‘ I can't 
work,' or ‘ Not my fault/ or ‘ Offer me work/ 
or ‘ Thank you/ " 

“ I get you," says the wife. “ Why, there’s 
a man in Gloucester Road who plays the ‘ Entry 
of the Gladiators ' on the spoons and sings 
‘ What’ll I do ? ’ at the same time. His banner 
is marked ‘ Deaf ’ ; and, by golly, I’m not 
surprised. What shall we do about this hobo ? " 

The burgomaster listened. As Mr. Long¬ 
fellow puts it—" Like a silver clarion rung the 
accents of that unknown tongue." And if you 
can give a better description of a Tooting tenor 
pushing " Thora " down the basement steps I 
congratulate you. 

" Personally, w f hat I'm going to do," says the 
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burgomaster, “ is to open the first storey 
window and hand him out a good, swift piece of 
iced carrot." 

He ascended the stairs and returned next 
moment looking good. 

“ Did you get him ? " asks the wife, casual. 

The burgo. lowered his starboard blind. 
" From his lips escaped a groan," he says. 

The boy outside pushed on after this. He 
was an anaemic, determined-looking young man. 
Farther down the village he ran across the 
oldest inhabitant, sitting in front of the closed 
ale-house and soliloquizing about the weather. 

" Good even to ’ee," says the old man. 
" Durdy weather. I aren’t see a durdier night 
since the wreck of the Hesperus. Wher’ be 'ee 
going ? " 

The youth indicated the Matterhorn with 
his thumb. 

“ What ! " cries the old man. “ Don't ’ee, 
now. Ther’s a bit o' Scotch in the mist, but 
apart from that there's nought to be said for 
the night. The wind’s getting up and the rain’s 
coming down. The roaring torrent is deep and 
wide ; if yer take my advice yer’ll dang well 
bide." 

" Excelsior," says the boob. 

“ Hey ? " says the old man. 

“ Excelsior." 

" Oh ! And hell’s eggs to you" says the old 
man, and boots him good and hearty on the 
fleshy part of the thigh. 
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Higher,” explains the youth. “ Higher 

up.” 

“ Oh, just as 'ee please,” says the old man, 
and obliges him. 

(Why did this cheese insist on this desperate 
mountaineering performance ? Wait. We’ll 
discuss his motives at the end. But this is where 
we come to the place where he plays his strongest 
card against Casabianca for the booby-bun.) 

Just at the end of the village another window 
was pushed open. The youth instinctively 
dodged, but, not finding himself in receipt of 
anything, he ventured to glance up. And there, 
at the open window, was Hettie Robinson, the 
flapper member of the well-known Swiss family 
of that name. 

“ O stay,” the maiden said, “ and rest thy 
weary head upon this breast.” 

And he turned it down ! 

Boys—don't ask me to say just exactly what 
I think about this. But can you beat it ? 
Out of a clear sky. When she'd parked her 
corsets and everything. No tedious and expen¬ 
sive preliminaries. No one-and-eightpenny out- 
of pocket expenses at the movies. Had he fed 
her candy ? Not one solitary pineapple drop. 

” A tear stood in his bright blue eye,” indeed ! 
The simp. Didn't this boy know things ? Oh, 
well- 

He only met one other wayfarer, a merry 
shepherd who, not to put too fine a point on 
it, was unquestionably pickled. He came down 
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the mountain side with a pronounced Swiss roll, 
supported by another very undesirable local 
character, an obvious crook. 

“ Look out, old frien’,” says the shepherd. 
“ Toughish conditions, old boy. The pine tree’s 
branch is simply rotten, and I’ve just fallen 
orf.” 

“ Orf what ? ” asks Goomf. 

" Orfal avalanche,” says the shepherd. 
“ Goo’ luck, boy.” 

With which he proceeded dowTi to the village, 
where, however, he ran into the local constable. 
So this w’as the shepherd’s last good night in 
seven. 

At sparrow-twitter next morning the pious 
Prior of St. Bernard opens one eye and registers 
annoyance. 

“ Why are you waking me at this hour ? ” he 
says. “ I distinctly said I didn’t wish to be 
called till milk-clang.” 

Then he got wise to what had curtailed his 
shut-eye. 

(A jazz specialist named Balfe has done this 
poem to music. Do you know the work ? 
Right at the end everybody gets wound up and 
repeat themselves like in an anthem—“ Excelsi 
—Excelsi—Excelsi—” ; and then the basses 
come in, and directly the basses come in every 
one stops and goes to get a Bass. Well, I guess 
it w r as just when the youth up on the mountain 
got to this bit that the prior woke up.) 

” There’s some one lost up topside,” he tells 
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the monks. I do wish they wouldn't fix it 
for this time in the morning. Still, we’d best 
do the doings, I suppose. Trail him, Bonzo.” 

So they loosed the faithful hound, and there, 
sure enough, this poor pinhead was found in a 
snowdrift and the obituary columns. 

Now, exactly what was the motive behind 
this piffling deed is hard to determine. But, 
after turning the whole thing over, I have struck 
a hunch which I believe throws a new and 
startling light on the whole story. 

Mr. Longfellow speaks of this feller as “ the 
traveller, and in poetry, of course, you never 
know. He may not have been a musical act 
at all. He may have been a commercial. 

There's just a chance that Mr. Longfellow’s 
stenographer got it down wrong. Remember, 
the poet was an American. What he may have 
said was not that the youth carried a banner, 
but that the youth carried a bananna. 

In other words, he may have been trying to 
work a big publicity stunt by planting a banana, 
clearly marked " Excelsior,” on top of the 
Matterhorn on behalf of the Excelsior Green 
Fruit Association, Inc. 

That's just my idea, and I believe it to be 
good, but it doesn't signify anyway. However 
much sympathy I might have had with this 
youth’s motives at the outset, I should have 
been clean through with him after that stanza 
about the maiden. 
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LEANDER 

N O doubt, children, you have seen photos 
in the daily papers of gentlemen who 
get up at daybreak every New Year’s morn¬ 
ing and plunge into the Serpentine. There 
are three kinds of them, just like the three 
kinds of wax figures you see advertising gents’ 
underwear—youths’, slender men’s, and out¬ 
size. 

The outsize bathers are old, hardened sports¬ 
men with smaller bathing pants even than the 
youths ; and they have been in the Serpentine 
every January ist for the last seventy years. 
And in the little write-up underneath the photo 
it says, “ Spartan Bather," or " Veteran Serpen¬ 
tine Zealot," or (less tactfully) “ His Annual 

Dip." 

Now when I tell you that Leander’s record 
puts to shame the record of the oldest and 
longest-bearded and smallest-panted Serpentine 
outsize veteran, I am sure you will agree that 
I am right in handing him first prize for 
Mythological Muggishness. 

I admit it’s a close thing. For awhile I 
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strongly favoured the chances of Orpheus, 
who attempted the preposterous job of trying 
to find his wife, who had been lost in the Under¬ 
ground ; but there is some excuse for him, as 
a professor friend informed me that he was the 
offspring of a mews. An allowance must be 
made for anyone brought up in the degrading 
atmosphere of parked cab-horses. 

I have therefore decided to forward handsome 
consolation fountain pens to Orpheus, Narcissus 
and Icarus, the unsuccessful discoverer of the 
forced landing. But the biscuit (appropriately 
enough, in this case a Bath Oliver) goes to this 
Leander. 

Leander hung out at Abydos, on the Asiatic 
side of the Dardanelles. Finding, however, that 
business was rather slack among the Turks (he 
was a pork butcher by trade), he decided to 
cross the Narrows to the Greek side and strike 
out a new line. 

He had seen one or two Greek priests from 
over the water, and thought there ought to 
be a good opening for safety-razor blades in 
their quarter. He therefore collected a large 
number of second-hand blades and boarded the 
ferry. 

He was short on his fare, and an old lady sat 
on his stock-in-trade on a deck chair ; but he 
reached Sestos all right, being a pretty good 
swimmer. He climbed out of the Dardanelles 
and sat on a rock and dried his shirt in the sun ; 
and 
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There was a young lady of Sestos 
Whose morals were somewhat asbestos. 

She happened to hand a 
Soft look to Leander 
As he sat on the beach in his vest, os¬ 
culation subsequently taking place. 

1 he name of the heroine was Hero—an Irish 
girl. Leander warmed towards her in such a 
style that within five minutes he was not only 
dry, but on his way with her to the Old Trireme 
Restaurant with a view to borrowing some of 
her wages in order to feed her ice-cream. 

‘‘You work around here ? ” asks Leander. 

“ Sure,” she replies. “ I serve Venus.” 

“ Oh,” says Leander. ” A great looker, I’ve 
heard.” 

“ H’m,” says Hero. ” They say that with 
all her looks there is at least one of her hand¬ 
maids who is equally thumbs.” 

“ That’s great,” says Leander. “ I'll come 
around home with you and meet this hand¬ 
maid.” 

At which Hero performs the tilt-and-sniff 
act and pushes out of the Old Trireme without 
waiting to pay for the sundaes. 

“ Say,” says Leander, catching her up. 
“ Don’t get mad. I see my mistake. I got 
betrayed into verbum sappy, or whatever that 
Latin expression is for dropping an oratorical 
brick. You are some kid, and I don’t want to 
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meet the good-looking handmaid at all. Come 
on ; let s stroll through the fruit market and 
see if we can’t arrive at a date." 

The manager of the Old Trireme followed 
them to the fruit market, with a view to bestow¬ 
ing a very large-sized lemon upon Leander. In 
this he succeeded so effectively that Leander 
very soon found himself in the local police 
court, feeling a bit of a worm and getting it 
pretty forcibly from the beak. 

But this interference on the part of the 
authorities roused the Irish blood in Hero, who 
not only set about putting things right, but put 
them right and left. She put in an appearance 
at the court ; she put up the cash for the ice¬ 
creams, and she put out her tongue at a police¬ 
man. louched by her sweet, girlish innocence, 
the magistrate dismissed Leander with a cau¬ 
tion. 

“ You come from Abydos, don’t it ? " he 
says with kindly tolerance. " Then hike back 
there quick, you scum. And if you’re caught 
this side again, by golly, your name will be seen 
on the road after rain in three letters, probably 
beginning with m." 

When Hero learnt that she must part with 
this youth she began to register siren. You 
know what girls are. 

“ If you are really strong for me, you will 
return every evening to visit me," she says. 

" But the cops will be beating me up," says 
Leander. 
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Oh, for a boy like one of them bad men on 
the pictures ! ” says Hero. “ They should 
worry concerning cops. They breeze into the 
township every night to see their sweeties.” 

“ So would I,” says Leander. ” But, alas, I 
have no drachmas for the ferry.” 

” You can swim, can’t you ? ” says Hero. 

" What, every night, there and back ? ” says 
Leander. ” Dash it. I've only one of everything. 
Directly I’m getting good and dry I shall always 
be due for the Dardanelles again.” 

“ You're simply making excuses,” says Hero. 

” You can acquire a gent’s bathing costume. I 
will loan you the necessary. Get up a little 
spirit, can’t you ? Why, I’ve seen Buster 
Keaton go down twice nightly over a ninety- 
foot waterfall, with the cops shooting him up 
from both sides, to keep an appointment with 
skirt.” 

“ Ah, but not in a bathing dress,” says 
Leander. “ Still, it goes, I guess. I'll do it. 
Come across with that loan.” 

If at first Leander experienced a sneaking 
suspicion that he had let himself in for a no-good 
affair, by the time he dragged himself out of 
the Narrows at Abydos that night he was under 
no blinking delusion whatever. 

But, having given his word to Hero, the poor 
simp was too much of a mug to cut it out and 
make a getaway with the cash. 

Instead, he took the cash out of his mouth 
and some seaweed out of his shirt and went . 
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straight off to old Euclid, the local dealer in 
triangles. 

“ I want a triangle,” he says. 

“ Sure,” says Euclid. “ Mother ! Show this 
young man one of that new line in isosceleses. 
Get it ? That line that has just been produced 
to a point which scarcely makes it a proposition 
at all—which is absurd.” 

” I just want an ordinary cheap triangle,” 
says Leander. " One of that kind with the two 
sides and a bit of tape.” 

'■ A triangle with only two sides ! ” screams 
Euclid, furious. “ Get out of this. Gosh, I’ve 
had a boy in the Under Fourth standing on the 
form for less.” 

So next evening there was nothing for it but 
this wretched youth must needs take his header 
into the Dardanelles still wearing the same 
damp shirt he had last emerged in. Hero was 
waiting for him on the beach at Sestos ; and 
when the local cop spotted this he did some 
nose-tap and reported the matter to the coast¬ 
guard. 

“ That piece of stuff has gotten another 
assignation with this Temme, I reckon, boys,” 
he says. ” Get your gun, won’t you ? ” 

So a couple of coastguards got into a boat 
with a machine gun and hung around. 

And when Leander saw the boat and the 
machine gun and the coastguards and every¬ 
thing, he took a look at Hero standing there on 
the beach; and "I’m through with this,"he states. 
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With which he made for a big rock that was 
sticking out of the Dardanelles and put his 
hands to his sides and gave his rocker a biff 
against the rock that put him clean out in one. 

And Hero, when she sees him, gives vent to 
a cry of woe. “ Woa, you blighter ! ” she cries. 
“ Still in your shirt, are you ? Hotstuffed my 
dough for the bathing suit, have you ? Hold on 
a moment.” 

And she straightway plunges in after him 
and can’t swim. 

And I think that when they subsequently 
meet in a better world the least Leander can 
do is to hand her over half of his biscuit. 



IV 


MIDAS 

I DARE say, children, you have heard of 
Bacchus. Maybe you’ve seen pictures of him 
on a beanfeast, being drawn along in a milk- 
cart by leopards, and with his priests all going 
pretty handsome with the syrup and playing 
two flutes at once, and the priestesses holding 
up bunches of grapes when they should have 
been holding up their flowing garments—gee ! 
it must have been great. 

At the rear of the procession rode Silenus, the 
colonel of the grape-nuts. Why did he have to 
ride ? Well, the cribs say that the reason why 
Silenus couldn't walk was because he was a 
satyr and had goat's feet ; but nowadays this 
is regarded as a poor excuse for inability to 
walk, because I tried it once myself on a police¬ 
man, and it didn’t go at all well. Moreover, 
Silenus not only had to ride, but had to be held 
on to his donkey by two priestesses ; so I guess 
we're about wise to him. 

One day Silenus leant over the donkey and 
spoke drowsy to the off-side priestess. 

“ Say, miss,” he says. “ I wish you’d just 
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breeze on and request that priest to can his 
musical performance. I can’t possibly sleep 
with a tough walking six yards ahead playing 
on four flutes.’' 

So the two girls went to hand the bird to 
Jack Hylton, and Silenus executed a graceful 
purler off the donkey and curled up, contented, 
in the ditch. 

Now, the king of these parts was a prize. 
Midas by name. In the morning two 
peasants came along to his* palace, carrying 
Silenus. 

“ Good morrn to 'ee, zur," says one. “ Jarge 
and Oi, we be finding this yer in a dick, we do.” 

“ H’m,” says Midas. “ He isn't quite himself, 
is he ? ” 

V' Wull, 'alf of 'im be, zur,” says the rube. 
” The other ’alf would seem to be goat.” 

‘‘ No, that’s all right,” says Midas. ” I guess 
he’s one of these Wild West cow-punchers. 
They all have feathers down their knickers that 
way. Put him down and hike off.” 

So the peasants laid Silenus on the sofa and 
beat it. 

Presently Silenus opened one eye and gripped 
the sofa quick. ” Whoa, lass ! ” he says. But 
Midas jollied him and put him sane as to what 
part of the story he'd got to. 

“ Stay around here awhile and get into 
shape,” he says. “ I’m the big noise here. 
Midas is my name. What's yours ? ” 

“ Well, I dunno—what’s the time ? ” says 
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Silenus. “ Is your feller any hand at a Rocky 
Mountain Eye-opener ? ” 

That broke the ice, and by lunch-time Midas 
had got into touch with Hot Kentucky Flip, 
Pousse Jersey Lily, Egg-Nogg Frappe, Pine¬ 
apple Sherbert, Baltimore Brain-duster and 
Ammonia Slipper. 

“ Well,” says Silenus at length. " I get be 
musting along now. Must join up with my 
pictic partney, boy.” 

“ What partic picney ? ” says Midas. 
" Whoisit ? ” 

” Bacchuseses,” says Silenus. 

“ I comelongtoo,” says Midas. “ Whereis- 
lSlt ? 

“ I dunno,” says Silenus. ” Look here. 
You go up road ; I’ll go down road. And we’ll 
hold on to each other. Then we’re bound to 
find it. Look out for that vermilion crocodile.” 

Now, Bacchus was grieved at losing Silenus, 
and was making pretty free with his Latin 
grammar, ignoring the rules about the use of 
proper names in his imperative mood, though 
making very common use of adjectives in 
conjunction with some singular personal pro¬ 
nouns. 

He had already ordered the two erring 
priestesses to be supines, that is, to be used 
only in combination with verbs of motion ; 
and the two unfortunate maidens had been put 
in the ablative. 

When, therefore, Bacchus, who was sleeping 
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alfresco, as usual, was awakened in the early 
hours of the next morning by Midas butting 
him backhanded in the stomach with his elbow, 
the weary god jumped up like a stung buck and 
used language straight out of the crib. 

“ Oh, thou indeed miserable," says Bacchus. 
“ What the-" 

" Hush ! " says Midas. “ I’ve got your goat." 

“ Thus saying, thou art right," says Bacchus, 
sitting up and searching around for a spare 
tent-pole. 

But at that moment he noticed that Midas 
was not alone ; for there, lying alongside the 
bed with his eyes shut and having a go at the 
grapes that had been tied round the head of a 
sleeping priestess, was our old pal Silenus. 

Bacchus gripped Midas by the mit. 

" Strong ! " he says. “ Thou shalt be re¬ 
warded for this. Whatever thou willst shall be 
thine. Go on. Give it a name." 

“ Martini and a dash," says Silenus without 
opening his eyes. 

“ Wealth," says Midas, “ every time, for 
mine. The rhino, boy ; the boodle, the wong- 
wong, heap plenty dough. I'll clean up a roll 
on this. See here; every object I touch 
becomes the treacle. Is that pretty good ? " 

“ Thou hast said," says Bacchus. “ Now, 
pull off an exit, won't you ? I want to do some 
more shut-eye." 

Children, before Midas had so much as got 
half-way back to his palace he had to stop and 
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take a cab. Why ? Well, dash it, do you expect 
a man to slog along a road for four miles on a 
hot morning wearing solid gold pants ? 

And even then he had the devil of a row with 
the cabman, who had never seen gold before 
and objected to having one of his cab cushions 
turned yellow and made softer than the other. 

Still, things had their bright side, because at 
the palace gates Midas met his wife's mother 
and touched her for his fare, after which he told 
the guards to have her taken to a high-class 
metal-worker's and converted into a new solid 
gold toilet set for the spare bedroom. 

He soon had the house looking pretty emi¬ 
nently desirable, but most everywhere else he 
went he caused trouble. His wife was so 
annoyed to find that he'd been into the bath¬ 
room and used her sponge that she told him to 
get his gun and go and do a bit of quiet shooting 
before lunch. 

You may have heard the story of how he 
got sprung on by a lion, and on that very spot 
to this day stands the “ Golden Lion " ; while 
his assistant gamekeeper, running to his aid, 
only stopped himself just in time, but got 
within breathing distance and came out with 
the nasty rash known as goldbeater's skin. 
Even Midas’ dog got golden fleece. 

Midas was about through with gold by the 
time he got in. 

“ What's for lunch ? ” he asks his coloured 
butler. 
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" Fried goldfish, golden pheasant roast, and 
golden syrup roll, suh,” says the butler, and 
was surprised to take a severe jab full in the 
grin. 

But Midas’ annoyance on hearing the menu 
was nothing to what followed. He took one 
bite at the fish and jumped up with his hand to 
his piano, like when the dentist has played his 
whizzer full and good on the nerve. 

What’s your trouble ? ” says his wife. 
“ My fish is not so dusty.” 

” D’mn’n t'm, M b’m the bl’m st’m,” says 
Midas. 

" Maybe you’ve struck a hard roe,” says iiis 
wife. ” Go into the corner and fix yourself, 
won’t you ? ” 

So Midas goes to the corner of the dining¬ 
room, and comes back in a minute looking all in. 

“ I've bought it,” he says, and throws a 
handful of gold at the butler. 

Many of the poor simps whom we consider 
in this series managed to get away with their 
misdeeds in good style, but Midas paid a terrible 
penalty for his avarice, his dim-sightedness and 
his dim-foolishness. That very night found him 
back to Bacchus. 

“ Have a heart,” he says. “ I’ve got an 
appetite like a Kruschen advertisement, and 
what's worse, I can't drink. I can tackle a 
straight stein of lager with any man ; but if 
you expect me to get the better of a gold-stein 
I quit.” 
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“ There’s only one remedy,” says Bacchus. 
“ You must take a cold bath.” 

Personally, I’d rather have tried to stick the 
hunger ; but, sure enough, this unfortunate 
guy had to plunge into the cold river and swim 
across. And they say that in the region where 
this stunt took place traces of gold may still 
be found, which definitely settles the debated 
question as to which country Midas was king 
of. 

And if any further proof is required to show 
that he was one of the early monarchs of the 
United States, I myself can bring startling new 
evidence to bear on the subject. 

For, would you believe it, the coloured 
servant whom Midas dotted in the mouth is 
still alive. I ran across him only the other 
night, and found him to be unquestionably an 
American. 

He is at present in London, where he has 
found a new occupation in the ranks of a coon 
band, and there, sure enough, I spotted him 
right away, flashing his golden teeth in jubilant 
pride over his trap-drums. 



V 


HAMLET 

W HEN your aunt invites you to the 
theatre on the last matinee of the holidays, 
and you have hopes of seeing W. H. Berry, you 
are liable to find yourself at a play called 
Hamlet. It is an absolute tragedy. 

But as a cautionary lesson against muggish- 
ness you could not have a finer experience. 

It starts on the top of a hill in Denmark, and 
on this Denmark Hill there is a castle with 
sentries. They are unable to get any sleep 
owing to the cold. 

“ Unfold yourself,” says one ; which is 
Shakespeare for " give it a name.” ” For this 
relief much thanks. 'Tis bitter,” replies the 
second. 

It is Friday night, and the ghost walks. He 
is clad in chain armour, and he trips over a 
buttress and crashes and gags a short line 
which I swear isn’t in my version of the play. 
And presently in comes this Hamlet. And, 
cold and windy as it is (and you can actually 
see the whole castle behind blowing about in 
the wind), Hamlet is wearing his thin summer 
black skin pants, and a little fool cap with a 
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feather ; so you mark him down as a pretty 
good mug from the word “go.” 

The ghost, who is Hamlet’s father, holds him 
up to a prolonged chat. 

“ It’s that skate your Uncle Claudius,” says 
the ghost. “ He came around while I was 
asleep and filled my ears with the most horrible 
stuff. I never recovered.” 

“ That's too bad,” says Hamlet. “ I’ll tell 
Mother not to allow him to play his saxophone 
after bedtime.” 

” No, you dashed fool,” says the ghost. “ I 
mean he poured dope out of a phial into my 
dial.” 

“ Oh,” says Hamlet. “ Still, mind you, 
father, you used to let yourself go a bit long. 
Maybe he-” 

“ Gee-ur-cher,” says the ghost. “ He’s a 
killer. Look at the way he pinched Mother 
directly my light was out. Revenge, boy. 
Go get him.” 

“ Just what you say, pop,” says Hamlet. 
Which is the cue for the stage hands to pull 
off a bit of loose planking on which the ghost 
is standing behind the buttress so that it'll 
look like he floats off; and the ghost takes 
another toss and exit to his dressing-room to 
have a few words with Polonius about who's 
taken half his Guinness while he’s been on. 

“I'll pretend to go potty,” says Hamlet. 
“ Then they’ll humour me and I shall get a 
chance to get level with Uncle.” 
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So the misguided youth pretends to be silly, 
and for a while nobody, notices anything 
different about him. Then, one day, Ophelia, 
his intended, blows along to her dad, Polonius, 
looking like she’d taken the biggest chocolate 
in the box and then found it was liquorice 
inside. 

“ I am not satisfied re the condition of my 
boy's attic," she reports. " He goes around in 
terrible shape with his socks down and bits of 
breakfast all over his dickey. He comes up to 
me in corners and registers sheik. What’ll I 
do ? " 

" That’s all right," says Polonius, who was 
such a large-sized sausage that large-sized 
sausages are called Polonis after him to this day. 
" That's genuine love-stuff. In Shakespeare, 
any lover who is really off the deep end concern¬ 
ing a piece of skirt behaves Dago and eccentric 
in that fashion." 

" Oh, if it just means he’s on the level, that’s 
very satisfactory," says Ophelia. “ Personally, 
I was afraid he was going bughouse." 

Just at this period, along to the castle biffs 
Ben Greet’s Company in Dick Whittington. 
Hamlet buttonholes the big noise of the troupe 
and puts him wise as to the programme required 
for the command performance. 

" Nothing on the Bow Bells and performing 
Felix stuff just now," says Hamlet. “ I've 
written a play myself. It’s been the whole 
darned round of the managers and was last 
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heard of blocking up a draught in an agent s 
window. So I guess it’s a winner. 

“ This is the plot. You are a king, and you 
go to sleep and another guy comes along and 
washes your ears, and the shock kills you stone 
dead. Get it ? 

“ Sure, Prince,” says the actor. ” Only not 
real water, lad. That’ll be all right. We ve 
got a property sponge and the artist who used 
to make the noise off for the waterfall in Lncle 


Tom's Cabin.” 

” Hold on,” says Hamlet. “ I want the girl 
who as a rule plays Dick to be your wife—see ? 
And when you're dead she marries the cat, who 
will play the murderer on this occasion. Can 
do ? ” 

Does the King stand for this rather personal 
topical allusion? He does not. As a matter 
of fact, he hands it an absolute ostrich in birds 
at the end of about five minutes. But Hamlet 


thinks he has tickled up the old man's con¬ 
science, and he goes swaggering into his mother s 
private boudoir and does eyebrow work at her. 

" Did you get step-pop at the show ? ” he 
says. ” He tried to jolly it off by eating oranges 
during the death scene and all that, but I was 
on to him. I guess he's got the taste of guilt in 
his gingerbread all right, all right.” (This play 
is full of well-known quotations.; 

Just then comes a sound from behind a 
curtain like the girl makes who gets hiccups 
during hide-and-seek ; and Hamlet outs his 
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property sword and punches the blade well 
down into the handle against a cushion held by 
a stage-hand off. 

“ That hoists his number, methinks,” he 
says. But when he pulls the curtain aside, the 
victim discovered by the audience in the act 
of lying down dead is not Uncle, but old man 
Polonius. 

“ Oh, I’m afraid I’ve made a mistake,” says 
Hamlet. 

” Never mind,” says one of the boys in the 
gallery. ” You’ve not done so bad.” 

Claudius now begins to do some real serious 
beard-pull. He sends for a brace of Swedes 
named Rosencrantz and Guildenstem, who, 
with names like that, have naturally a good 
knowledge of England. 

” Conduct this boy to London,” he says, and 
hands them a letter requesting the British 
authorities to slay bearer on presentation. 

He then sends for Hamlet. 


" You need a change,” he says. " I’ve fixed 
for you to go to England with these fellers 
Rosenheim and Gildenpants—you know. Go 
on. Purchase yourself a sun-helmet and beat 
it.” 


Now when Ophelia, on the way back from 
burying her father, sees her sweetie hiking off 
in a steamboat, she goes clean cuckoo. She 
rigs herself up like the district visitor does the 
pulpit at Harvest Festival, with tomatoes 
round the top and everything, and lies in three 
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feet of pond, and pretty soon joins Polonius 
and the ghost in the little room where the 
expired characters sit and play threepenny 
jackpots till the show's over. 

No sooner has this happened than back comes 
Hamlet. He has got held up by pirates and 
suddenly felt homesick. Whereas Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstem, who can pull the wool over 
pirates just as easy as persuading an old lady 
to invest in oil shares, go on to England and 
present the note, saying, “ Kindly blot out 
bearer," and naturally are placed against a 
wall by the British landing authorities. 

So that makes five in the little room ; only, 
when Messrs. R. and G. get there, the others 
insist on a sixpenny limit in the kitty. 

Claudius must realize by this time that he’s 
in no real danger from a mug who pretended to 
have loose tiles and warned him by means of 
the panto ; when any sensible person would 
have come in right away from the ghost and 
planted a dagger good and deep above the cleft 
of his braces ; but he is about through with 
Hamlet, anyway. So he dates Laertes, Polonius’ 
son. 

" Here’s a poisoned sword," he says. " Chal¬ 
lenge Hamlet and dig him proper. I'll have a 
doped flagon ready for him in case you stick the 
sword into yourself by mistake. Really, every¬ 
body in this show is such a prize can that I’ve 
got to take every precaution." 

So the scrap takes place, and Laertes sticks 
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Hamlet and drops the sword, and Hamlet picks 
it up and sticks Laertes. 

And while he’s about sticking people, he sticks 
the King. 

And the Queen comes along and sees the 
flagon, and that's her. 

And the stage hands, dressed like soldiers, 
bring on four biers, one bier each. 

And then they all come to life again and 
take their call. 

And Hamlet keeps his biggest mug-act till 
the last. Because, long after the others have 
gone, he stays on there, bowing and smiling at 
the audience. And by the time he’s finished he 
finds that Claudius and Gertrude and Laertes 
have all breezed off, and have taken his bier 
along with them as well as their own. 



OLD TALES RETOLD 

These burlesques have been written 
for the benefit of those really up-to- 
date children who complain that 
old-fashioned fairy-stones are dull 
and prehistoric. 
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BLUEBEARD 

T HERE once lived at the town of Yazgad, 
in Turkey, a middle-aged gentleman with 
a fine, long, flowing beard. This was originally 
of a bright golden colour, but one day he got 
cleaning a fountain pen. 

He was always dressed in the height of 
fashion for Turks, and carried one of those 
swords shaped like a half-moon, so that if you 
take a forehand drive at your office boy and 
miss, you plant the point in the small of your 
back. 

Moreover, he had as much money as the total 
overdrafts of all the theatrical managers eating 
supper in the Savoy Grill Fridays. And money 
talks, girls ; say what you will. 

One morning, taking a dose of oxygen in his 
palanquin, which is one of those bathing tents 
slung on poles and carried along by four members 
of a coon band with their clothes off, he pops his 
head out between the curtains and lowers the 
offside optic shield at Fatima Cohen, who is 
holding up the sidewalk in company with her 
sister, Anne ditto. 
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“ Oh, my ! ” says Anne. “ There’s that 
horrible man with the azure undergrowth. 
Don’t look, Fatima. He is so fast.” 

” I don’t care ; he gotta da mon,” says 
Fatima, and returns the love-light at the 
palanquin. 

Encouraged by this, Bluebeard calls on Cohen. 

“ I want to marry your daughter,” he says. 

" What, Anne ! ” says Cohen. " Come right 
inside, won’t you ? ” And he hustles him into 
the parlour and feeds him syrup. 

” Nothing doing with Anne,” says Bluebeard, 
once well inside the parlour and outside the 
syrup. “ Tique is her surname. But the other, 
now——” And he started to spiel his senti¬ 
ments. 

“ My little Fatima ! ” screams Cohen. " I 
might have known you was no good, rubbering 
around here. Your synonym is exit hastily 
followed by bulldog from the word * go . 1 Go.” 

” I'm a millionaire ” says Bluebeard. 

“ Sit down,” says Cohen. " What was that 
you said ? ” 

On the night before the wedding there came 
a noise outside the Cohen home like horse- 
heard-off in the highwayman sketch, and Fatima 
opens to one, Selim, who is billed for the role 
of honest but poor and baffled suitor. 

” What's this I hear ? ” cries he. " What's 
all this talk of church bell-ringer’s overtime on 
account of yourself and this Swede with the 
Cambridge fungus ? ” 
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“ It goes,” replies Famima. “ I’m through 
with a beau whose salary and prospects form a 
plane figure bounded by one line, every point 
of which is equally distant from a given point 
called the centre. The boodle and dolce far 
niente for mine." 

" Oh, indeed ? ” says Selim. “ But are you 
aware of this stiff’s habits ? He is said to be 
strong for skirt. For matrimonial enterprise 
there has been nothing to touch him outside 
Hollywood. You'd better watch out, hadn't 
you ? 

“ Pooh,” says Fatima. “ I’ll risk it. That 
concludes your recitation.” 

At which Selim associates himself with the 
distance, encouraged in parting by Anne. 

” Stick it,” says the good-hearted elder 
Cohen girl. ” After all, what’s a mere marriage 
nowadays ? We may yet see you in blue tights 
and the finale.” 

So Fatima married Bluebeard ; but before 
she had so much as shaken the rice out of her 
camisole she was regretting having handed so 
definite a bird to Selim. 

From the scene of the wedding breakfast she 
and Bluebeard split a camel to his place at 
Mount Pleasant, Yazgad, where the door was 
opened by the O.C. slaves, who lowers his turban 
and does breast-stroke. 

” Curtail that walla-walla business,” says 
Bluebeard, ” and take the lady’s trunk up¬ 
stairs.” 
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“ Sure/’ replies the buttery-sergeant. “ And 
where will you have the lady’s trunk put, sir— 
with the other ladies’ trunks in the attic ? 

“ No, you dashed fool,” replies Bluebeard, 
annoyed. ” I've only just married her. Do 
please try and exercise a little tact, can’t you ? 

Well, you know what girls are. For ever after 
that Fatima got hanging around that locked 
attic door like a Frinton dude round the bathing 
machine of a revue star on holiday. 

One evening Bluebeard caught her asking for 
eye trouble from the keyhole draught, did some 
" Oho ” stuff to himself behind his hand, and 
fixed his foul intentions. 

“ Alas,” he says that same night, “ I fear I 
must leave my pomegranate-blossom for a brief 
moon and hike off to Stamboul on business.” 

“ To-night ? ” asks Fatima. 

“ Well, not to-night,” he replies. “ But early 
to-morrow my trusty camel must get putting 
his wrong legs out together.” 

Next morning Fatima was up with the 
sparrows and off to the post office, where she 
wired Selim as follows : 

Selim Shems-el-Shamat Bar-Tendah, 44 
Prayer-mat Park Buildings, Yazgad, N.16. 

B. going Stamboul to-day. Delighted see 
you lunch. Bygones bygones. Fatti. 

“ Well, I must hit the trail,” says Bluebeard 
after breakfast ; and with that he pulls a great 
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bunch of keys out of his pants and throws them 
at Fatima. 

“ Catch ! ” he says, after they had hit her. 
“ You'll find everything there from bicycle shed 
to attic. Only, a word in your shell-like re that 
attic. You may go to almost any lengths while 
I’m away. You may sort my neckties and clean 
my hookahs. But if I come home and find that 
my beloved has been nosing around in that 
attic, there'll be ‘ one year has passed, our 

hearts still sore-' about you in the papers 

about thirteen months from date. Get it ? " 

With which he hoisted his hold-all and got 
the butler to loose off a squib under the camel’s 
tail, and was shortly afterwards on his way. 

Was it asking for it ? Well, wasn’t it ? She 
would have been in that attic before he was 
clear of the drive, only Anne happened to blow 
along with the wishes of Allah and some laundry 
that Fatima had missed through getting married 
on a Thursday. 

The girls got chatting, and it was an hour 
before Fatima got busy on the attic. Five 
minutes later she relocked the door and joined 
Anne. 

“ I thought so,” she said. “ He is ripe for 
Tussaud’s. That room is where he parks his 
superannuated sweeties. It's awfully untidy. 
I've even gone and got claret on the key. I’m 
through with this. I’ll arrange a getaway with 
Selim. He’s lunching to-day. I suppose I’d 
better go and Vim this key.” 
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After working on that key for an hour with 
no better result than to wet her shirtwaist, 
Fatima goes into the library to consult “ Inquire 
Within ” for instructions concerning bloodstains 
on metal. 

Through the library window she notices a 
camel chewing the creeper outside the front door, 
and, prognosticating Selim, biffs into the porch. 

“ Hallo, sport ! ” cries Bluebeard, grabbing 
her by the bob. “ I've double-crossed you, I 
dare say. Where’s that key ? 

“ What, back so soon ? ” says Fatima. “ The 
key is in the scullery sink. Why ? ” 

“ Because I’m going to put your light out, 
that’s all,” says Bluebeard, doing swish work 
with the scimitar. 

“ Well, wait till I’ve changed my blouse, 
dear,” says Fatima. “ I’ve got wet and shall 
take cold unless.” 

“ Five minutes,” says Bluebeard. “ I know 
what you women are when you begin prinking.” 

“ Quick ! The minaret for yours,” cries 
Fatima to Anne, “ and hand out any particulars 
regarding the approximation of rescue.” 

“ Nothing doing,” reports Anne, getting top¬ 
side. 

“ Dash ! ” says Fatima. “ Why are men 
always late for lunch ? ” 

” Hustle ! ” shouts Bluebeard from below. 

“ Coming,” says Fatima. “ Anything around, 
Annie ? ” 

" I can see a goat,” says Anne. 
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“ So can the goat if it looks," says Fatima. 
'* Look harder." 

" Come on," says Bluebeard. " Come as 
you are. I don't mind." 

" Up socks ! " shouts Anne suddenly. " He’s 
within sight and shifting like Malcolm Camp¬ 
bell." 

" Oh, good egg and thank Allah," says 
Fatima, locking the bedroom door. 

Next moment it's all over. In sails Selim and 
shoots from the pants. 

" Sorry ! " he says to Fatima. " I've shot 
up the old man ; but how dare he be around 
when I'm dated for the grub-stakes ? " 

" That's all right," says Fatima, and puts 
Selim wise to the details. 

The widow subsequently disappeared from 
Mount Pleasant, leaving the place in the care 
of her father. For a week or two Cohen did 
some capital side-show business with Mount 
Pleasant at a shilling a look, and twopence 
amusement tax ; but then a daily paper pulled 
the " Ghoul Scandal " stuff (pictures on back 
page) on the Home Office, and Cohen had to 
quit. 

Still, Fatima got away with her life story in a 
Sunday periodical and an offer to star in a 
motion picture founded on her remarkable 
experiences ; and pushed off in the best of 
spirits to Hollywood, with Selim carrying the 
band parts. 



II 


THE BABES IN THE WOOD 

T HERE was once a certain bad baron, by 
name Hugo de ffiltre. He had a heart 
about as pure as a pavement artist’s cap. He 
was as much on the level as the line on the 
barograph chart on the morning of the school 
treat. 

One morning he received a letter from his 
elder brother. This, in the style of the period, 
ran as follows : 

Dere Brother, 

I have yeaten too freelie of ye porke and 
rootes and am grievouselie sicke. My goode-wife 
is alsoe sicke alle ye time and in ye same bedde, 
soe thinges don’t handsome any as this leaves 
me atte present. Dere brother, I herewith 
charge thee, if our numbers be uppe, toe looke 
after my kiddes, and I doe commende thee toe 
looke after them goode and sweetlie, beloved 
brother, or by gollie I’ll haunt you, you bumme 
stifle and with kinde regardes, 

Fulke de ffiltre. 

When Hugo read this letter he did some bad- 
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man stuff aside, then beat it for the Cedars. He 
found he had to stop once or twice on the way 
for lubrication, and by the time he showed up 
the mutes had just finished wiping their 
moustaches. So he pushed off home again to 
Glencoe with the twins. 

For awhile he pulls the kind uncle bluff on 
the kids and feeds them candy and lets them 
put butter-slides for the cook and everything. 

Then one evening his brother's will arrives 
from the attorney, and he dons his turtle-frames 
and spells it out to himself, while the innocent 
babes, too young to read and understand, amuse 
themselves prettily around the hearth, playing 
tug-o'-war with the cat and eating bits of coal. 

This, briefly, was the will. At twenty-one 
the babes could clean up the funds with accumu¬ 
lated interest. But if they went west during 
Hugo's lifetime he could soak the estate for the 
packet. It cried aloud for dirty work. 

Still, old man Fulke had tried his best to 
compensate Hugo ; for the will finished up by 
saying : 

Untoe mine brother Hugo, onlie kith of 
mine gravie, save for the aforesaid twain 
bantlings, I doe bequeathe my four pairs thikke 
pantes, my parrot, my tunyng-forke and ye 
woode-cutte which hangeth in ye halle “ Ye 
Soul's Awakenyng " hight. 

Hugo looked up from the will at the two 
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babes, wetting his lips slow, like an old lady who 
suspects that the bar-tender has been a bit 
sketchy with the mixture. 

“ A parrot, quotha ! ” he shouts to himself. 

“ And 'tis thought that I shall foster this brace 
of pap-pickled, tooth-cutting, bath-splitting, 
feeder-egging, banister-bursting, Pip-perusing, 
dog’s-tail-canning rooters. Four pairs under¬ 
wear, is it ? Well, well, well.” 

That very night, after the kids had hit the 
hay, he woke his nag and sallied forth for a 

crook agency he wotted of. 

“ I want me a couple of boys to make me 
-certain jobberie,” he tells the agent. “ Cushy 
the matter, but of great import.” 

" Slaying ? ” inquires the agent. 

“ Thou art on, fellow,” says Hugo. “ But 
the deed is a cinch ana mere largesse for pie. 

I would perform it with mine own hand had I 
the stomach, but I stand, for the legacy and will 
feel better with an alibi.” 

“ I catch thy smoke, sirrah,” says the agent. 
“ Certcs, I can hire thee two excellent tough 
guys. I can send you a Chinese felon and a 

solicitor. Can’st beat ? ” 

“ Well, ’twere well to have this job done 
thorough,’' says Uncle.^ “ I’d have liefer that 
both of them were solicitors. Still, ’twill haply 
meet the case. Send thou me-ward these 
shysters i’ th' morn.” 

The agent got busy, and by the time Hugo 
was- through with his porridge next morning 
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he received a wire telling him to expect W. 
Brown and Tin Tung round about eleven. 

Hugo pushes upstairs and jollies the babes. 

“ O fortunates ! " he says, “ ye are going 
to have a day of mummery and junketing in 
Epping. I have fixed for two gentles to take 
you along. One is a funnie Chink with a pigge- 
tail. Ha, ha. Look tickled, can’t you, you 
dribbling little Mutts ? 

“ It raineth," says the he-kid. 

“ I can’t help that," says Hugo. " If I waited 
for a fine day I’d likely die of old age with 
nothing done." 

" May we take our nuncheon ? " asks the 
dame-twin. 

" No, thou poor, pretty thing," says Uncle. 
" I cannot brook no waste of good victual. 
Chew your damn gum," he says. 

Soon after there came scout-noises from the 
drive, and in breeze the toughs, Brown carrying 
a bag and a rook rifle and a bucket of water and 
some other things he can't get into the bag, and 
hung around with hatchets and daggers and a 
with a dope-syringe behind his ear ; and Tin 
Tung carrying a piece of cord. 

" Glad to have me know you, boys," says 
Hugo. " Meet Reggie and Cissy. Not here," 
he adds, as Brown begins arranging Reggie 
against the wall and doing finger-work at him, 
like he was going to take his photograph. 
“ Whines from the wood is to-day's pass¬ 
word." 
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And he notifies the toughs of his plans. 

So Brown returns to the drive and gets aloft 
his foaming steed and ups Reggie by his pants 
and plants him in front, and Tin Tung takes 
Cissy and off they go. 

On their way they didn’t pass the “ Pig and 
Whistle.” They come to earth and enter. 
Brown to see whether he can’t wet the whistle, 
and Tin Tung to see whether he can’t pinch the 

pig- 

They sit the babes in the gutter and tell them 
to suck their thumbs and do some shut-eye for 
awhile ; which the kids gladly do, and so would 
you if you’d been sitting for three miles on that 
lump of bone where the neck joins the spine in 
a horse. 

Inside they found two bar-wenches, and Tin 
Tung was just explaining to them how in his 
country they always marry two wives at a time, 
and was dating the girls for a stroll in the forest, 
when Brown intervenes. 

“ Softly, Sir Malapert,” says he, walking 
backwards into Tin Tung and pushing ; and 
then he leans over the bar and chucks one of the 
wenches under the chin and tells the other to 
give him a stoop of draught sack. 

Many less desperate men than Tin Tung 
would have pulled a gun right away ; but Tin 
Tung takes it quietly and moves off and registers 
slow and slit-eyed disappointment in Brown, 
and presently, when Brown has his face well 
back with the stoop on top of it, Tin Tung slips 
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his cord round his tonsils and twists it with 
one hand, and removes the sack from Brown’s 
face with the other. 

Now, no sooner had the bad Hugo watched 
the two horse-loads vamoose from Glencoe 
than mortification worries him like just below 
where you can reach with your finger when 
you've had a hair-cut. 

Yes, sir, he was sorry. He was sorry he 
didn’t have the babes put out on the spot, and 
run no risk of their pulling some Tom Mix 
rescue stunt on the toughs. So presently, to 
make sure, he separates his own palfrey from 
the nose-bag and trails the picnic. 

When he gets to the “ Pig and Whistle ” he 
sees the kids lying asleep in the gutter, and the 
two busman’s bargains hitched to the lamp- 
post. He reckons that the toughs have done 
the kids in there and gone inside to hit the booze. 
So he walks in to roast the toughs for indifferent 
workmanship. 

Tin Tung deposits the remains of Brown 
under the settee in the tap-room, and notifies 
the girls that he is ready for the stroll. But the 
girls are good, careful girls, and after what has 
happened they begin to have doubts whether 
Tin Tung is quite the steady Eddie, and they 
don't like the way Tin Tung pinched Brown's 
sack while he was at a disadvantage and one 
thing and another ; and gradually they congeal 
towards Tin Tung. 

And it's just when Tin Tung is getting the 
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lemon from the girls and spoiling for a dog¬ 
fight with just anybody that Hugo biffs into 
the bar. So Tin Tung puts Hugo’s remains 
tidily along with Brown’s under the settee, and 
hoists his lid to the wenches and pushes off home 
with all three horses. 

Presently the two wenches come outside to 
get a breath of air, and spy the babes. They 
hate to see two nice kids lying in such shape, 
each other’s arms, unconsciousness, the rain and 
the gutter. But fortunately there were whole 
heaps of dead leaves lying around. 

So the kind birds covered the babes with 
leaves and then went back into the pub. 



Ill 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST 

O LD MAN CASSIM, of Hamadan Town, 
Persia, had two daughters, and their 
names were Fatima and Beauty ; which sounds 
a bit of a backhander for Fatima at the outset, 
but she made it up to herself in other ways all 
right. For instance— 

When this Cassim, who was some sort of 
commercial, it appears, had to set off one bright 
morning on a round of business and a camel, 
he says rashly to the two girls : 

“ Now, girls, when Poppa comes back from 
Bagdad, just what sort of a souvenir would 
you be tickled to find under the sponge-bag in 
the off corner of the grip ? 

“ A diamond necklace," says Fatima without 
hesitation, having had enough of the old, 
squashed packets of Turkish delight which 
the old man had wished on her hitherto, " a 
diamond necklace will be in the bag, dad, I 
guess,” 

Cassim counters this with the even older 
wheeze about ” Guess again," and cocks the 
inquisitive eyelid up at Beauty. 
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Now Beauty was modest and sentimental 
and a bit of a poor fish, it seems. 

“ A rose," simpers Beauty ; and " Thank 
Allah only one of ’em takes after their mother," 
says Cassim, and straddles his hump and hits 
the horizon. 

Four days later found the camel tethered on 
his knees and eating thorns sideways in the 
stable of the " Bull and Bulbul," Bagdad, and 
old man Cassim sampling the salted almonds 
in the tap-room. 

There was another bagman in the bar, by 
name Suleyman or something ; and, after 
passing the time of day and exchanging the 
blessings of Allah with Suleyman and the bar- 
houri, old Cassim ups his sample-grip and goes 
forth to see whether he can’t unload a new line 
in gents’ shirtings on Mosaids, Ltd., of High 
Street, Bagdad. 

Well, Cassim happened to catch the Mosaid 
buyer in melting mood and a bit low in shirtings, 
and booked about two and a half camel-loads 
of dry goods, and clinched the deal with a 
couple of rounds of wet goods, and beat it out 
of the store so full of buck that darned if he 
didn’t go off and buy the necklace for Fatima. 

It may not have been exactly a diamond 
necklace, but it was a good enough one to make 
the bar-houri at the " Bull " say, " Oh, my, 
I reely couldn’t ! " and to cool down to a point 
below freezing when she discovered that she 
wasn’t intended to, anyway. 
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But the bar-houri was on the right lines, for 
see what comes of being too modest. Old man 
Cassim was cross-legged on the hump again, 
and with the carrot in front of the camel’s nose 
pointing the path for home, before he smote 
himself on the turban and said : 

“ There ! By the beard of the Prophet, I’ve 
forgotten Beauty’s rose. Never mind ; I’ll say 
I dropped it in the road, or give her the carrot 
instead.” 

But just then he happened to pass a garden, 
and, being good and high on the hump, could 
see over the wall ; whereupon his optic nerve 
gave notice of a whole bunch of roses, each one 
of them as big as the rose you can see being 
offered to the girl with the high waist by the 
young man with the side-whiskers and tight 
black pants in the picture in the spare bed¬ 
room. So Cassim instinctively woa'ed his camel 
and did a trapeze act into the garden. 

By the time he’d hotstuffed about two dozen 
roses and had stung his fingers on a nettle he 
was ripe for the hump once more, and hump- 
wards was indeed retreating—but no, he didn’t. 

For, from behind a bush, sounded a noise 
which seemed a sort of mixture between the 
eleven thirty Southern Railway express starting 
off at twelve and the bit where they sing the 
chorus in the coon band gramophone record, 
and out comes the beast. 

” Hallo, lunch,” says the beast. 

Old Cassim dry-shampoo'ed his hands and 

H* 
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handed out an imitation of a minister caught 
kissing the parlourmaid. 

“ What magnificent roses, sir ! ” he says. 

“ I just had to-” And so on. But he didn’t 

pull anything over on the beast. 

“ Yes, aren’t they just beautiful ? ” says the 
beast. “ Don’t go. This is great. I haven't 
had a good square man-meal in weeks. I'm 
through with goat-and-olive pudding. Hi, 
Mansoor ! 

At which a great buck Ethiopian slave, about 
as big as your father when you're two, arrived 
on the scene and started smoothing the gravel 
with his forehead. 

“ Cut all that out,” says the beast, ” and show 
this gentleman to the kitchen.” 

Old Cassim therefore reluctantly decided to 
tell the truth. 

“ Beauty, eh ? ” says the dog-faced boy, 
getting interested. ” Is this on the level ? 
Well, I tell you-what. You send along for this 
Beauty right away. If she isn’t here by Satur¬ 
day your name will be some word in French 
invented by the cook.” • 

So Cassim went back to the wall and had a 
look-see up and down the-road for a messenger, 
with Mansoor practising iron shots with his 
snickersnee in the immediate vicinity. 

It so happened that friend Suleyman was 
homeward plodding his weary at about this 
hour. Cassim hails him from the fence and 
puts him sane, to the situation. 
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“ Bellevue, Fig Lane, Hamadan, is the ad¬ 
dress,” he concludes. “ You’ll find Beauty 
there. Only get a move on,” cries the desperate 
man. 

“ Who is this sideshow who’s got a hold of 
you, anyway ? ” inquires Suleyman. 

” I can’t rightly say,” says Cassim. ” But 
I guess it's one of these cases where a prince has 
fallen foul of a fairy and had his expression 
registered dog for him.” 

“ Well, I fell foul of a fairy myself only last 
night in Bagdad,” says Suleyman. ” But she 
didn't come no disfigurements on me.” 

” She didn’t have to, with your face,” says 
Cassim. “ I say, do make this exit. That camel 
shifts at about the speed of a cricket umpire 
* t coming out after the luncheon interval.” 

*■ ” Righto,” says Suleyman. ” Allah be with 
you. The beer's on you again next time.” 

With which Suleyman humped up and Cassim 
was taken along to the beast’s castle and parked 
in the scullery. 

Three days elapse, and just as Cassim is 
getting worried by the cook reading bits of a 
Mrs7 Beaton aloud to himself in the kitchen, 
Beauty does a Jack-and-Jill landing off the 
'camel.into a raspberry bush in the drive and 
pushes into this high-class menagerie. 

*! Oh, good enough,” says the beast at but a 
glance. ” Recamel that father. She’s here for 
keeps.” 

” You'll excuse me, sir,” says Beauty, ” but 
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what's the game exactly ? I’m not that sort 
of girl ; and if you mistake yourself for Owen 
Nares, breathe on the mirror and rub lightly." 

" You're going to remain here," says the 
beast, “ until you say you love me." 

Gosh ! " says Beauty. " And I’ve only 
brought one of everything." 

On the first day that Beauty stayed there the 
beast gave her board and lodging, some glass 
bracelets, a Pomeranian, and one of those darn- 
fool little umbrellas that girls use nowadays. 

“ Now will you say you love me ? " he 
asks. 

“ Shall I have to give the presents back if I 
say no ? " asks Beauty. 

" No," says he. 

" Oh, what a cinch," says Beauty. “ No." 

Next day he gave her a rope of pearls and a 
Rolls-Royce and one of those big round boxes 
of chocolates tied up with ribbons like you see 
the dudes bring their sweeties on the pictures, 
and an order on the hatter’s and everything. 

“ Love me now ? " he asks. 

" And quit this ? " says Beauty. “ No." 

" Oh, is this the way your mental machinery 
functions over this outfit ! " remarks the beast. 
" I’ve a mind to spank you good and hearty." 
With which he caught her by the neck and 
performed his noise, like he did at Father in the 
garden. 

" My hero ! " cries Beauty. “ My great, 
beautiful, hairy, gorgeous cave-man ! My 
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luscious library subscriber’s hope ! The rough 
stuff goes. I love you.” 

This does the trick. Off flies his fur, and he's 
Ivor. 


“ I'm a handsome prince really,” he explains. 
“ Got a wicked witch's goat and was trans¬ 
mogrified into the dope fiend's nightmare until 
loved for myself alone.” 


“ Oh, how sloppy ! ” says Beauty. " I liked 
you fierce. Still, there we are, and I suppose 
we'd better get married. It’s no good my going 
home in a Rolls and saying it's just a Platonic 
affair.” 


“ Fancy ! ” says Fatima, when Beauty got 
back home and published her particulars. ” You, 
of all people. Quite romantic. Just as well it 
wasn’t me perhaps. I’d most likely have loved 
him right away for the Pom and the umbrella 
and missed the Rolls. Besides, as a matter of 
fact, I’ve hopes of my own in another direction. 
That young caliph who’s come to live at the 
comer of Cokernut Avenue. Only he's terribly 
backward. Say, Beauty ! I wonder whether 
you could get your boy to tell you the name and 
address of that witch ? ” 



IV 


ALADDIN 

A LADDIN was a native of China, which 
you wouldn’t think from his name. But 
his father was a tailor ; and I know a tailor 
named Funkenstein who is British, so what’s 
the odds, anyway ? 

Aladdin’s mother was a widow named 
Twankey, who did cuff-torture and pant-losing 
for a living, and is the part played by the 
comedian who walks out unless they give him 
the song about bananas. 

Business at the laundry was about as brisk as 
a Scotsman playing chess for drinks ; but one 
day Aladdin had the good luck to tread on the 
foot of old man Abanezer, the celebrated 
African rope-trick and disappearing-duck 
specialist, who was touring China. 

Ab had gout, and began turning things over 
in his mind and decided that burial alive would 
be just about the goods for this young man. 
So he held Aladdin up on the sidewalk. 

“ Here,” he says ; “I'm your rich uncle, 
and have come from Africa to turn your home 
into the Riverside Drive soiree scene from the 
picture featuring Gloria Swanson.” 

23O 
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.And Aladdin, who had lived on seaweed jelly 
and stolen dog-feed for the past six months, 
was glad to hear it. But, being himself no mean 
hand at the confidence game, he sticks Ab up 
for his credentials ; and the “ no-chicken-no¬ 
egg " artist, being loath to forgo the pleasure 
of the burial alive, hands him a whacking great 
diamond ring for a start, and tells him to come 
along to the ‘Mountain of Mystery. 

When they get to the mountain old Ab 
sings some Arabic to a performing rock, which 
opens up, and they push, right foot down first, 
down the escalator into Attc*nborough’s. 

Aladdin is told to go right ahead, and he 
is strong for this and picks up a lamp and is 
soon strolling around with his trousers full of 
trinkets. Then suddenly he - hears the old 
" one-two " stuff going on overhead in Arabic, 
and perceives that old man Ab has shinned 
upstairs and ordered the rock home. 

But lie had forgotten to get the ring back, 
and Aladdin, beginning to get peeved with the 
prospects of this high-class dug-out, rubs his 
hands up and down his pants, like you always 
see a Chink do when registering apprehension, 
and, directly he rubs the rings, comes the bit 
where the fiddles do the quick up-and-down 
movement on one string, and enter the guy that 
doubles the part of this and loading the props 
on the railroad Sundays, and says, “ I am the 
Slave of the Ring. Whichsoever thou wills't 
would, I wouldelst—what is it ? 
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" Home, John,” said Aladdin, and next 
moment there he was back at the washhouse, 
still holding the lamp, but with the jewels all 
dropped out of his knickers in transit. 

His mother took the lamp from his hand and 
dotted him one. 

“ Late for tea, and here’s a nice day’s work,” 
she says. ” What have you been doing ? 
Offering to guide a blind old lady out of Wool- 
worth's ironmongery remainder sale or some¬ 
thing.” 

And she started massaging the lamp to see 
whether it was fungus all through or made of 
something underneath. 

This time a really big bogey blew along, 
naked to the waist and then turning into smoke 
just at the point where some of the maiden 
ladies in the audience might begin to go out, 
or to put sixpence in the opera-glass gadget, as 
the case may be. 

But Aladdin was getting pretty wise to this 
sort of dope. 

“ I want an elegant home,” he says to the 
human firework. “ Now, spread yourself, Percy. 
Something between a Cunarder and those 
provincial hotels you see advertised at railway 
stations on bits of tin, with nothing else in sight 
except a hansom cab. You know what I want. 
E'm'n’tly d’s’rble resid. Seventy bed. Twenty- 
five sit. Go on. Coy’s water. Bath h. and c. 
and u.o. Go on, get occupied.” 

Now the Princess Badroulbadour (which she 
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got called by mistake owing to her father 
clearing his throat at the moment when the 
priest said, “What name?” at her baptism) 
was riding around the place soon after, when 
she suddenly lighted on a magnificent new 
palace. 

“ What’s this ? ” she said. “ It wasn’t here 
yesterday. Have they settled the bricklayers’ 
strike or something ? ” 

Her wazeer (no, it’s all right ; he doesn’t 
crack that old one about “ Yes, it was 'ere ”) 
was sent to get particulars, and doubles back 
to the royal residence. 

“ O Princess,” he reports, “ ’tis a young 
bachelor. I don’t know where he comes from, 
but he sits there in a dining-room about the 
size of the Albert Hall, feeding plovers' eggs 
and caviare sundaes and drinking nectar out 
of a tube let into a barrel of it, and watching 
a private dance-show that makes the Casino 
de Paris look like a meeting of the educational 
sub-committee of the Aberdeen Sabbath Guild.” 

“ Indeed,” says the Princess. “ Just go and 
invite this Swede around to dinner, will you ? ” 

“ Yes, and have him bring his entertainment 
around with him,” adds the Emperor. 

So Aladdin blew along to dinner, all dolled 
up, and with the Widow Twankey in a ruby 
toque and all covered so thick with pearls that 
she rattled like a progressive dominoes meeting. 

“ You're pretty well off, I suppose ? ” says 
the Emperor over the port. 
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" Ob, so, so," says Aladdin, careless, testing 
two or three cigars till they split and throwing 
them 1o the dog. 

" You’d best not get me jealous," mentions 
the Emperor, getting a bit fidgety in the seat. 
" I’ve got a rotten temper," he says, " and the 
boiling oil is so dashed unpleasant. Get rid of 
some of it quick." 

" Certainly," says Aladdin, getting the breeze 
up. " What shall I do ? Finance a grand opera 
season, or what ? 

" The quickest way of losing money I’ve ever 
discovered," says the Emperor, "is to have to 
provide for my daughter." 

" Righto," says Aladdin. " There are greater 
lookers, but le roy le voot." 

So the wedding took place, and, just like you 
see in the law reports, for the first three weeks 
the marriage proved happy ; then—etc. And 
just at this time, after enormously successful 
provincial tour, old man Abanezer got back to 
town with a few vacant dates. 

" Hallo ! " he says. " I must have foozled 
this lad’s interment. It’s that darned lamp. 
Never mind ; I’ll fix it." 

He buys a dozen new lamps, all dandy and 
bronze, and with statuettes of girls holding up 
the light, and goes along to Aladdin’s. 

" Free trial," he tells the Princess. " Don’t 
send money. No coupons. Last fourteen days 
of remarkable offer." 

" Oh, can do,” says the- Princess. " Say, 
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Ellen, go get that old glim the master keeps in 
his study and hand it to Mr. Dragc." 

So Abanezer takes the lamp and polishes, and 
" Hallo, Ernest," says the bogey. 

** Remove all this lot to mid-Sahara, says 
Abanezer, indicating Sunnyside. 

So when the Emperor and Aladdin got back 
from rooting the Peking Red Dragoons y. 
Tientsin Unique-Wonders kite-flying cup-tie 
the homestead had been flown, I he Emperor 
gets annoyed. 

“ You can't go air-mailing your wife and villa 
about all over the shop like this," he says. I 
won't stand for it. Have them back, or Ponder s 
End will be clean compared with yours." 

Aladdin, fortunately, still has the ring, which 
he tickles, and the ring-spook has to leave his 
beer. 

“ First o*f all, get rid of this Emperor, says 
Aladdin. “ He’s beginning to get on my nerves. 
Then have back that lamp and the blighter that 
pinched it." 

The Emperor disappeared quickly and com¬ 
pletely, and Aladdin assumed the throne. 

After which Abanezer is brought along m 
chains, and the lamp handed back to Aladdin. 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it ? " says Aladdin. “ And 
did you have my wife removed ? " 

“ Yes," says Abanezer. " Mercy ! " 

“ And where did you have her sent to ? he 

cLsks 

** To the middle of the Sahara," says Abanezer. 
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“ You thought of that,” says Aladdin. 

“ Yes, I’m afraid so,” says Abanezer. ” Oh, 
mercy, I beg ! ” 

“ Get up,” says Aladdin, ” and mercy 
nothing. Take those chains off. You shall be 
my prime minister.” 



V 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 

T HERE was once a village lad named Jack. 

He was no good. He was educated off 
the backs of cigarette cards. He was the kind 
of boy that you see at the Oval at lunch-time 
running out with the lining sticking out of his 
cap to walk in behind Hobbs. 

His mother was in reduced circumstances. 
In fact, one day she calls Jack and hands it 
to him straight. 

“ Are you aware,” she says, ” that there is 
just about as much money in this home as 
there is in the show when the commissionaire 
puts out the ” House Full ” boards at io p.m. 
and says, * We’re doing our share ? You and 
the cow are all I’ve got left. It’s simply a 
question of which I can get most money for ; 
so go and sell the cow. Sell her to the butcher. 
Only not our butcher,” she adds, guarded. 

So next morning there are maiden ladies 
taking cover in the hedge all the way from the 
cottage to the town. 

" Oh, you lucky guy,” says Jack to the 
butcher. ” Meet Rodeo Rosie, the flies’ Hamp¬ 
stead.” 
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" Is she a milker ? " asks the butcher. 

“ Well, to be absolutely candid," says Jack, 
“ she has, after a prolonged struggle, given 
Nestle best in the matter of the production of 
female bull’s oil. But even so, what a cow ! 
T’will be a proud day for the onion that is 
burnt at her steak. And if you haven’t the 
heart to kill her, you can, by twisting her tail, 
obtain a curious and amusing saxophone effect. 


Just the thing for the children after tea. Any 
advance on fivepence ? 

" She’s not worth a row of beans," says the 


butcher. 

" In that case, I suppose I must fall for half 
a row," says Jack. " Not to put too fine a 
point on it, I am completely through with tl\e 
company of this cud-shunting vaccine deposi¬ 
tory." 

This notion so tickled the butcher that he 
opened a can of beans and gave Jack a handful. 
"There’s your pay, then,";lie says. . "And 
now, if you don’t wanna go way back home to 
that dear old mammy of yours, get disap¬ 
pointed." 

, Jack hands his 'mother the beans. " Rosie’s 
few unhappy returns," he says. 

" Oh, you wicked boy," says his mother. 
" They’re haricots ; and haricots spell disaster 
to my system. Besides, Rosie was worth more. 
Why, as a hat-rack alone she ought to have 
fetched at least half a dozen tomatoes. As for 


these verts-"—and she opened the window 
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on to the paddock and threw the beans at the 
dog from next door, who tasted one and remem¬ 
bered an appointment. 

Next morning Jack woke up, took one look 
out of the window, and decided to beat it quick 
before his mother put him on to weeding the 
paddock. 

So he slipped on his boots and was soon 
outside ; but there was his mother standing 
and looking up with her head so far back that 
at first he thought she was gargling. 

“ Now you can see,” she says, “ what you 
were trying to wish on my digestion, treacher¬ 
ous feed, haricots.” 

" Oh, mother,” says Jack, also looking up¬ 
wards, ” the stalk has come to our home.” 

“ Well, you just shin up and see where it 
finishes,” says mother. ” We may be able to 
pull a piece of graft on Sutton’s publicity de¬ 
partment.” 

So Jack climbed for about as long as it takes 
the old lady with the bad knees to get up the 
lighthouse for a treat, and at last found himself 
on the top floor, where stood a castle so big that 
he thought it must be the kind that goes with 
the Elephant; and carrying this idea to its 
logical conclusion, he stepped inside and looked 
round for any signs of a blonde toupee. 

But the sample of skirt that breezes into his 
presence is no Florrie. She is an eldeily dame, 
lOQking about as bright and cheerful as a post- 
office lady in Christmas week. 
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"I hate to appear at all inhospitable,” she 
says to Jack, “ but my husband is the notorious 
German giant, Count Kannibal von Kind- 
Esscn und Feuerwasser mit Schweppes in Klein. 
He was badly brought up and nibbles his 
neighbours. A boy of about your shape in 
this house stands just about the chance of a 
peanut in the choir during the sermon. So I 
guess you’d better beat the balmy, hadn’t you ? ” 

But at this moment the giant was heard 
returning, and the kindly madame bunged Jack 
into the copper. 

The giant, however, appeared to obtain a 
nasal hint of the possibilities of vol-au-vent petit 
garcon, and performed his celebrated rag-time 
threat : 

“ Fee—(gee !) 

Fi—fo—fum ! 

It’s a boy—some boy—I think. 

For my cute old smeller 

Is a dandy of a teller 

Of the claret of an Albion gink. 

Be he living, be he dead, 

Will he sizzle in the pan ? Well, say ! 

And I surely guess that the answer’s yes. 

We shall need no bananas to-day.” 

“ No, dear,” says Mrs. Giant. " No boys 
along. I put some Spearmint on the sundial 
and held the dog in the summer-house, but it 
seems they’re getting wise to it.” 
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“ Queer ! " says the giant. “ I distinctly 
smell something that I took for boy. You want 
to have the drains seen to. What is there to 
eat, anyway ? " 

“ Only the rate collector," says the wife 
sadly. 

“ Oh, how dashed insipid ! " says the giant, 
clearly annoyed. “ All right." 

Jack tilts the copper lid and watches the 
giant eat the rate collector. It was a strangely 
fascinating sight, and the giant seemed pretty 
well all in when he'd finished. 

But he says to his wife, " I’ll just check 
through my money. Oh, and you can bring 
my performing harp along now I’ve done 
feeding," he says. " I’ve given up taking 
music until after meals ever since I had indi¬ 
gestion from eating a coon band." 

So the dame brings a bag of money and the 
harp and goes to wash up. 

Now, this harp is certainly some entertain¬ 
ment. It plays automatically and by request, 
and the sounds it emits vary between the 
Trix Sisters and the organ inside a roundabout 
when the gas goes wrong, and the giant begins 
to fidget a bit in his seat over counting his 


money. 

Moreover, he rolls his eyes around and works 
his lips, and by and by he mutters, " I don't 
care what anyone says," he mutters, " I'm 
sure there was something queer about that 


collector." 
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And with that he sits back and closes his eyes, 
and speaks a trifle brusquely to the harp. 

“ Spiel something soothing, won’t you ? ” he 
says. “ Under the circumstances I consider 
that to stand there handing out a number called 
‘ Turned Up ’ is decidedly lacking in savoir 
fa ire." 

So the harp trotted through the Sunday 
broadcasting programme from Bournemouth 
and the giant was pretty soon asleep. 

At which do you take it for granted that Jack 
steals from the copper and pinches the bag of 
boodle, or do you have to be told everything ? 

But he reckoned without the harp, which 
breaks off in the middle of a number, just like 
the orchestra does at the music-hall when the 
juggler is about to pull out his stunt act, and 
starts, “ Attaboy, awake beloved,” at the 
giant, who opens his eyes and sits up, if only to 
roast the harp. 

He sees Jack exit with cash, and picks up his 
club and follows, fluffing shots at Jack all the 
way to the beanstalk. 

Jack does Douglas Fairbanks’ stun down 
the beanstalk into Mother, who is doing e bit 
of gardening below. 

“ Quick,” he says, ” hand me that hoe.” 

“ What ho ?” says his mother. Jack speaks 
firmly to her aside. 

“ Will you kindly cheese that Shoreditch 
Empire stuff just now ? ” he says. ” This is 
my big scene.” 
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“ Well, I must do something for me part," 
says his mother. “ The authors won't." 

“ Then you can do it in your own scenes," 
says Jack, " and not in mine." 

“ I 'aven’t got no scenes," says Mother. 
" And I should, furthermore, like to take this 
opportunity of pointing out that for you to 
enter and be told we’ve no money and must 
sell the cow, wearing a diamond garter on your 
trunks, makes a darn fool of the whole story 
from the start." 

" I'll have you know," says Jack, " that I am 
a daughter of a colonel in the Army, and am 
not standing for any of that up-stage conversa¬ 
tion from anybody—especially you." 

" Look 'ere, ole man," says the stage-manager 
to the mother- 

" What’s up ? " asks the giant in the wings. 
" A rah ? ” 

“ Ah ; I’ve bin watching it breezing tip fer 
weeks,” replies the cow. 



VI 


THE THREE BEARS 

I T was summer-time. The time of daylight- 
saving, flat-racing, mixed bathing, channel¬ 
swimming, pillion-riding, hay-fever, mosquitoes 
and rain. 

Did not little Goldilocks hear all these things 
calling to her ? Well, dash it, don’t you ? 

Anyhow, she did. She heard them calling as 
loud as what a fat man in Manchester replies 
when the girl says, “ Speak up, Trunks." And 
right clean off, without any preliminaries. 
Goldilocks decided to leave home. 

This was unusual, children ; because you will 
find that in the world of Romance there are 
pretty hard-and-fast rules laid down for leaving 
home. 

If little Goldilocks had said to herself, “ Oh 
deeah, how unharpy I am ! But never mind— 
perharps before long I shall see a red, red robin 
come bob-bob-bobbin’ along," that would have 
been panto. 

If she had said, “ Oh, I cannot endure this 
life any longer. I am stifled, stifled. I must 
get away—out—anywhere—everywhere—away 
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from you—and the world shall judge which of 
us is to blem,” that would have been the end of 
Act II. 

And if, finally, she had said, “ The devil take 
durance, I am for the post. Here’s a pretty 
mischief to discover old Jellypot proven cuckold 
of his shrew ”—that would have been the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. 

The father of Goldilocks was a wood-cutter. 
Though one of the most efficient wood-cutters 
in the neighbourhood, he didn’t make much of 
a living. 

He did his best. Every morning he used to 
go out with his axe, and every time he saw a 
piece of wood he cut it absolutely stone dead. 

The mother of Goldilocks was attached to 
a dressmaking establishment, but not very. She 
was a cutter-out. Whenever she was given a 
length of material and told to get to work on 
it, she cut it clean out. 

So, altogether, there was about as much doing 
in Goldilock’s home as there is in a Portuguese 
swimming bath in the winter-time. 

And naturally nobody got much real suste¬ 
nance. All Goldilocks had had for dinner that 
day had been one hundred-thousandth part of 
some hundreds and thousands. There had been 
some toad-in-a-hole ; but her father had eaten 
the toad, and her mother had eaten the hole. 

So Goldilocks left home and went her way, 
skipping lightly over the meadows and tripping 
heavily over a couple of mole-hills. 
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It was a typical summer day. The sun was 
high in the heavens—so high, in fact, that it 
was way up above the clouds somewhere. 

She beat it along a woodland track, and when 
she had beaten it for about half an hour, she 
left the beaten track and got as lost as Auntie’s 
railway ticket when she has parcels. 

Then, bending around, she saw—I mean, 
rounding a bend, she saw a small house of such 
eminent desirability that it would have made a 
real estate agent borrow a dictionary to find out 
how to spell nonpareil. 

Now, in this little house lived three bears. 
And you may think it odd, children, since bears 
are, as you know, inhabitants of Russia, that 
the authorities should have permitted three 
Russian subjects to come and make their home 
in this country, especially in an emt-ly des-ble 
res. 

But be that as it may, all I know is that in 
this house lived three bears : Pa Bear, Ma Bear 
and their young son, Camem Bear. 

But at the moment they were not at home, 
having gone out to have a look round the fields 
to see whether they could pick up a bun or two. 

Without waiting to exclaim, “ Oh, what a 
farscinating cortage—it puts me in mind of 
my dear old home in Maryland ” (which is 
what she did in the only stage representation I 
have ever seen of this story). Goldilocks entered. 

There, just inside the door, on a table, stood 
three bowls of porridge. 
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Now, children, porridge was specially in¬ 
vented by Scotsmen for breakfast. You see, it 
takes so long to cool that one has to wait for 
it till lunch-time, thereby economizing to the 
extent of an entire meal. 

Goldilocks naturally had a whack at the 
largest bowl of porridge for a start, but this— 
it was Pa Bear’s—had already got so stilt that 
it could only be splintered with difficulty. 

Ma Bear's porridge, on the other hand, was 
still too hot. I don’t know why. Don’t ask 
awkward questions. This is a fairy story, any¬ 
way. And am I telling it, or are you ? So stop 
that. 

But Camem Bear’s porridge was like some of 
those winners you read about when it’s too 
late. It was steered cleverly to the inside 
position. 

But no sooner had Goldilocks had a look at 
herself in the bottom of the bowl than she felt 
overcome by a strange sense of fatigue. 

So, dragging herself upstairs, she inspected 
the Bear board and lodging. 

Presently the three Bears returned. They 
were conversing in the very pessimistic and 
resigned way in which all Russians carry on in 
the home circle and at the Everyman theatre. 

Pa Bear looked at the table and said : “ Little 
mother, some one has been here knocking 
chunks off the oat-food of your Alexis,' son of 
Alexis.” 

But Ma Bear replied : 
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“ Grumble not at me, little father. Grum- 
ling cannot melt the cruel snow from the front 
steppe, nor help one to find a straight banana.” 

Canem Bear then said : 

“You are right. It is but Fate. Look what 
it has pulled over me, anyhow.” 

There was a deep silence for some time ; then 
they went to bed. 

Pa Bear called his wife to him and said : 

“ Some enemy of the Revolution has been 
monkeying around with my trestle, O Nikka, 
daughter of Serge.” 

But Ma Bear pointed to her own bed and 
replied : 

“It is the fault of your Lot, and not your 
Nikka’s. Have a look at this lot.” 


Then Camem Bear joined them. 

“ Oh, little father and still smaller mother,” 


he said, 
bed.” 


“ there is a young girl asleep in my 


“ We eat,” cried Pa Bear. “ Courage, little 
Reds.” 


At that moment Goldilocks woke up. With¬ 
out hesitation or waiting even to remark, “ Oh, 
farncy ! Three big beers ! How different from 
that blue-eyed baby of mine ! ” she got out of 
bed and the window. 


So Goldilocks just escaped, but, oh, children, 
do be warned from her narrow squeak; and 
take care in this matter of porridge eating. It 
absolutely saps the vitality if one takes too 
much of it. 
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You must remember that one is not supposed 
to eat all the porridge in one’s bowl. They 
always serve you with a bit extra to allow for 
overflow, and this should be carefully deposited 
on the pinafore. 



VII 


SNOWDROP 

T HERE were once a king and queen who 
had three children—Snowdrop, Dewdrop 
and Fruitdrop. But one day the Queen took 
Dewdrop and Fruitdrop for a journey on a 
French railroad. 

The King, on hearing of his sad bereavement, 
sent for his little daughter, Snowdrop, and said, 
“ I guess it is now up to me to provide you with 
another nice mother.” 

” I’m not particularly keen,” says Snowdrop. 
“ Well, I am, as it happens,” says the King. 
” I know the very person. I met her only last 
week. She's in a revue at the present moment.” 

So the King married Iris Cobra, and was only 
very seldom heard of again. 

In addition to her other vices, the new Queen 
was very fond of a glass. The glass hung on 
the wall of her bedroom, and it possessed un¬ 
heard-of properties, something like a real estate 
tout. 

And the Queen, who had no false modesty 
about her personal appearance, would often 
consult this glass, saying : 
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“ Say, glass, speak up and tell me true, 

“ Am I the greatest-looker in this country, 
or do you want me to bust you dashed well 
into two ? ” 

And the glass invariably replied : 

“ There's no need whatever for you to be so 
unpleasant ; 

" You’re still easily the pick of the front-row 
chorus as this leaves me at present.” 

Now the Queen fairly hated Snowdrop, though 
she did her best to hide this fact. 

One Christmas she gave Snowdrop a topping 
box of chocolates ; and, the next Christmas, a 
stunning box on the ear. But all this time 
Snowdrop was growing more beautiful, and 
was gleaning useful hints from the corre¬ 
spondence columns of Maggies Magazine and 
the Dog Lover’s World. 

And one evening, soon after she had had her 
hair shingled, and had tried out a sample packet 
of Kiwi Complexion Ointment the glass stag¬ 
gered the Queen with the following unexpected 
reply to the usual inquiry : 

“ Queen you're the next best thing in 
charmers, 

" But Snowdrop snaffles the Huntley and 
Palmer’s/' 

At this the Queen got mad and rang for the 
footman. 

“ Take Miss Snowdrop into the forest and 
hoist her number,” she says. 

The footman accordingly took Snowdrop into 
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the forest, but forgot the number, and the girl 
escaped. 

After wandering around for awhile in the 
forest Snowdrop came across a little house. It 
was scarcely any bigger than one of those new 
eminently desirable residences they have just 
built down by the gas-works but it served its 
purpose all right in this case, being inhabited by 
a bunch of dwarfs. 

Of course, to a royal princess it appeared an 
insignificant little dwelling, but Snowdrop was 
a very condescending and unassuming girl, and, 
on finding that the dwarfs were out, she did not 
hesitate to patronize their villa. 

She graciously wiped the dirt off her boots on 
their mean little carpet, and actually honoured 
the dwarfs so far as to eat all their lunch, and 
to go upstairs and take a lie-down on three of 
the dwarfs’ beds. 

Presently the seven dwarfs came racing back 
from the forest, and the first home sat down 
joyfully to get first whack at the lunch, rolling 
his eyes and unrolling his napkin. 

“ Who let the cat in ? ” he cries. “ There is 
about as much grub left on this table as there is 
in a German boarding-house at 1.5. Our lunch 
has got inside information about somebody.” 

But when the dwarfs discovered Snowdrop 
they forgot all about the lunch. And when she 
offered to stay and keep house, even the three 
dwarfs who had to give up their beds and to 
sleep under the washstand fell for it. 
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And, after all, it was a pretty proud moment 
for them to engage a real live princess to do 
the housework when hitherto the height of 
their ambition had been to sign on at a travelling 
circus. 

That evening the Queen consulted the glass 
as usual, saying : 

“ O, my Daily Mirror, speak ; 

“ (And kindly omit any references to Pip 
and Squeak.) 

“ Am I now without a rival 

“ Or do you want to hear something about 
yourself pretty tersely adjectival ? 

To which the mirror replied : 

“ Though you’re not too bad, methinks, 

“ Snowdrop, living in the woods 

“ With some little stunted ginks, 

“ Is decidedly the goods.” 

At this the Queen sent again for the footman. 

” You’re no footman,” she says. ” You are 
a fool-man. You want your T crossed.” So 
she crossed his T and dotted both his eyes. 

“ You servants are perfectly hopeless these 
days,” she adds. ” If I want the smallest job 
done I've got to do it myself.” So she decided 
to go and kill Snowdrop herself. 

With this in view, she sent for Mr. Clarkson. 
” Kindly make me up as a tall, gaunt beggar- 
woman,” she commands. 

“ Why ? ” asks Mr. Clarkson. 

“ Because I want some one to take me for a 
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long country tramp,” replied the Queen. “ Get 
busy and don’t ask questions.” 

So she set out disguised and pushing a barrow. 
On her way she stopped at the railway station 
and bought a ham sandwich at the refreshment 
bar. 

The seven dwarfs were spending the afternoon 
at a football match (the Forest playing at home 
on this occasion), and all standing on each 
other’s shoulders and taking it in turn to be 
the top one, and thus to see over the fence. So 
the Queen found Snowdrop alone. The sight 
of the girl irritated her a lot, but she assumed 
a false voice of benevolence, like that of a 
wireless uncle. 

“ Oh, pretty lady,” she says, " help a poor 
woman by buying one or two of these piffling 
baubles.” 

Snowdrop inspected the barrow. ” I don’t 
care much for that sort of truck,” she says. 
” But do you happen to have anything to eat ? 
I've been living for a week on oddments of 
dwarf-feed, and I’ve got a bit peckish.” 

This was what the Queen wanted. ” Sure,” 
she says and outs the sandwich. Snowdrop 
seized it ravenously, but took but one bite, and 
then both she and the rest of the sandwich fell 
with simultaneous and sickening thuds to the 
floor. 

The Queen left Snowdrop for dead, and 
hurried home to the mirror and consulted it, 
saying : 
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" Now, I’ll thank you 
“ For a decision in my favour, blank you. 

And at last the mirror replied : 

“ Yes, you score, 

" Since she's no more. 

“ Though this is a state of affairs, you must 
understand, which is 

" Due less to your good looks than to your 
profound experience of railway sandwiches. 
Now, it happened that a handsome prince 
from another country was doing a bit of quiet 
poaching in the forest. As he passed the dwarfs 
house the seven little men all came doubling 
out of it. So the Prince pulled up and asked 

them where they were going. 

“ Oh, sir," said the eldest dwarf, “ there s 
an absolute peach of a girl in there, but she has 
gone to rest. We have taken her upstairs to her 
room, and now we are going to bring back a bier 

for her." . , 

“ That sounds to me," says the Prince, and 

went in. , , 

He went upstairs and raised the beautitui 

girl in his arms to take a good look at her while 

she slept. And as he gently lifted her he shook 

her so violently that the bit of sandwich fell 

from her lips and she recovered. „ 

“ I am a handsome prince," he says. 1 ve 
got a horse downstairs. Are you coming 
along ? " So he took Snowdrop and hoisted 
her on to the front end of the horse, and he 
sat at the tail end of the horse and beat it. 
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The seven dwarfs split the remainder of the 
sandwich and died. 

And the wicked Queen, on hearing that there 
was still some one better-looking than she was 
ground, got so annoyed that, old as she was, 
she threw up her job as queen and returned to 
the chorus. 

“ For,” as she said, “ I must find some 
company in which I can rest assured of remaining 
comparatively good-looking.” 


VIII 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 

T HERE was once a certain king. He died. 
That'll teach him to be so dashed certain. 
There is every reason to believe, however, 
that while he was alive he made the most of 
his time. For the story-book tells us that he 
not only possessed a charming wife, but also 
enjoyed the acquaintance of a large number of 

f £11 FIGS 

Fortunately, for the most part, they were 
very good fairies ; and when the King’s infant 
daughter was christened all these fairies breezed 
along to the ceremony, which the Queen 
wouldn’t have stood for unless the fairies had 
been a pretty respectable bunch. 

Moreover, these fairies all stood around at 
the christening and wished wishes on the kid 
in rhyme. Thus, the first fairy said as 

follows : 

“ Rare and exceeding beauty be her lot 
“ Which, when you've seen the dial her 

father’s got, . . 

“ You'll grant, with no desire to seem satirical, 

" Will be first cousin to a blinking miracle. 
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At which the King was naturally delighted, 
for he was very keen on his daughter growing 
into a great-looker and being able to add to 
the royal revenue by signing her name to 
beauty hints in the papers written by some of 
the ugliest free-lance journalists on record. 

The second fairy then got rid of the following 
blessing : 

“ My welcome contribution is the mon ; 

“ I wish this infant riches by the ton. 

" One thing she’ll never have to go and 
seek’ll 

“ Be vast spondulicks, oof, cash, dibs or 
treacle." 

In like manner, the third fairy weighed in 
with this : 

" The blessings that this thumb-suck artist’s' 
getting 

" Will cause her morals to require some 
vetting. 

“ Lest she be numbered w'ith the green-hat 
vamps, 

“ Morality be hers (enclosed find stamps)." 

The remaining godmothers loosed off similar 
recitations, and the ceremony was just con¬ 
cluding, and the fairies were all arguing at once 
about which had torn off the best blessing, and 
the infant Princess was being carried around, 
covered all over with blessings as thick as a 
film snowdrift, and fed to the gums with getting 
christened and booting her nurse in the wind¬ 
pipe and screaming like a prize cat-scrap ; and 
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the King was just beginning his formal speech 
of thanks to the godmothers : 

“ Much thanks for these fair gifts, good 

fairies ; what, „ 

“ Before you go, about a gentle spot-? ” 

when the silence was broken by the sound of a 
taxi knocking at the church door, and in blew 
another fairy. Her looks were as black as an 
Eton collar on the way to the wash. She had 
got the needle and stood knitting her brows. 

“ Oh, dash ! " says the King. “ Here’s old 
Annie.” And he beat it for the vestry, but too 
late. 

Now, children, what had old Annie up against 
this king ? In strict justice to Annie, it must 
be admitted that she had a pretty serious 
grouch against the blighter. Not so long before, 
he had promised to take her out for the evening, 
and all he had done had been to land her at a 
picture palace, and then had thought a bit and 
looked at her a second time, and had bought 
ninepenny seats and twopennyworth of gum- 


^ So Annie was justified in being a bit peeved, 
and she wasted no time in showing it. She 
didn’t worry about issuing her curse in rhyme, 
but handed it out to the company in good old 
plain, straightforward English prose. 

“ By heck ! ” says Annie, “ you stiffs are in 
luck that I picked a dud taxi at the railroad 
depot, and didn't happen around any at this 
font-festival before this. Well, say ; you may 
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have jollied this emperor and horoscoped his 
young, but if you think it’s too late for me to 
punch a hole in the balloon of benevolence, 
you just get yourselves tuned to the follow¬ 
ing : 

“ One day," continues Annie, “ when this 
princess is eighteen, she shall get the needle 
too. She shall puncture herself with one of 
these guaranteed safety sewing gadgets, and 
shall do shut-eye for a hundred years, and even 
then she shall only wake up if she can find a boy 
to come around and kiss her." 

" Here, I say, half time, Annie," protests His 
Majesty. " How do you suppose I’m going to 
persuade any reasonable man to come around 
kissing a lady of a hundred and eighteen ? I 
shall need to find one of those French generals 
who kisses every one he gives a medal to and 
has got past worrying." 

" Oh, if you're going to argue about it. I’ll 
fix this curse a bit steeper," cries Annie, getting 
mad. " Not only shall she go bye-bye ; but 
at the same time you shall hit the hay too, and 
every one else in the place. And you shall 
have to get kissed awake too. And if even a 
French general can be found to tackle that job, 
I guess he ought to hand all the medals to him¬ 
self. I’ll teach you to take me to the ninepenny 
tip-ups and to feed me prunes." 

With which old Annie returned to her taxi 
and biffed back to the station, muttering curses 
and hitting on three cylinders. 
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The King did his best to stop any sewing in 
the palace. He sent his knickers to the tailors 
to be put into shape instead of having them 
patched at home ; and on one occasion he sacked 
a housemaid whom he caught running upstairs 
and getting the stitch. 

But on the morning of the Princess’s 
eighteenth birthday, when the King had left 
her side to go and inspect a leak in the bath¬ 
room and to send for the plumber, the postman 
arrived with a gift for the girl, who seized the 
parcel eagerly and took it up to her room. Did 
the parcel contain a sewing machine sent by 
old Annie ? Why ask ? Shut up, will you ! 
Yes, it did. 

Like everybody else who begins to monkey 
around with a sewing machine for the first 
time, the Princess almost at once stuck herself 
good and deep in the thumb. And at that very 
moment it all happened as Annie had predicted. 
The Princess fell forward in a deep sleep ; the 
courtiers all fell half back in a swoon ; the 
Queen fell full back in a trance, and the King 
fell goal in the bath. 

And there they all lay for a hundred years, 
as sound asleep as the old gentleman in the 
stalls in the third act of “ Hamlet.” But at 
last, exactly a hundred years later, the King 
stirred in the bath and cocked one eye to find, 
to his surprise, a male face pushed down against 
his in the bath, examining him with curiosity. 

The King pushed the face away, cleared away 
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some of the moss from his beard, sat up, creaking 
in every joint, looked around him and mur¬ 
mured something about being able to do with 

some beer. . . 

“ I' m sorry to disturb you/' said the visitor, 

“ but I understood you wanted me urgent, so 
I came as quick as I could.” 

“ Who the blazes are you ? ” asks the King. 
" Why,” says the other, ” you sent for me, 
didn’t you ? I'm the plumber.” 



IX 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 

T HERE was once a young girl who was the 
daughter of a wood-cutter. She was a 
sweet and innocent child. Her mother made 
her a little cloak and hood, which became her 
so charmingly that her friends called her " Little 
Riding Hood." She showed such promise at 
the Communist Sunday School that presently 
she got known as " Little Red Riding Hood 
in full. 

One day her mother gave her a basket, saying, 
“ Here, you. Take this miscellaneous assort¬ 
ment of chop-suey and parrot-feed to your 
granny. Take it quick and good. Crack the 
nuts for her ; she’s bed-ridden and likely won't 
have her boots handy. Go on. Discontinue the 

close-up." , , ,, 

So Red Riding Hood hoisted the portable 

restaurant and beat it as quick as next man in 

at the baseball game. 

Now this granny was all on her own and 
permanently ill in bed. She could do nothing 
for herself. The mattress had fallen off the bed 
some time back. So she lived on the edge of the 

wood. 
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Just as Red Riding Hood got to the beginning 
of the wood she found her father leaning on his 
axe and wiping the perspiration from his brow 
and just going to begin work. 

“ Now then," he says. " It isn't safe for you 
to go through those trees by yourself." 

“ I’m not going through ’em ; I’m going 
round ’em," says she, smiling gently at her 
father and putting her tongue out, like she had 
been taught to do, when addressing her betters, 
at the Sunday school. 

“ Don't you come no back answers on me," 
says the father. 

“ No, no, dear father," says Red Riding. 
“ I'm merely trying to find a loving and dutiful 
way of handing you the bird. You carry on 
with your job, you old trunk supervisor." 

With which she kissed her hand to him 
affectionately and threw a couple of bits of 
wood at him and went her way. And the 
father heaved a sigh and brought out his lunch- 
handkerchief and a bottle, and reclined under a 
tree and took it lying down. 

But after awhile he changed his mind. 
There was a lot of tree-felling going on in the 
wood. 

“ No," he says to himself, “ I don’t trust 
some of those younger fellers." So he upped his 
axe and followed after Red Riding Hood. 

Before Red Riding Hood had gone far she 
heard a noise from behind a tree like the old 
gentleman makes when he gets into the tram 
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after running for it, and a wolf pops out from 
where lie had been lying in a mud-bath digesting 
an inspector of woods and forests who had 
somehow strayed into the interior. 

The wolf employs the French-adaptation line 
of familiarity with Red Riding Hood. “ Hallo, 

my little pudding," he says. 

Now, was Little Red Riding Hood surprised 
to hear an animal speak ? Not at all. Why, 
only that summer she had listened to the artist 
who was touring the seaside towns as Pip, on 
a publicity stunt for a daily paper, sitting on a 
bit of broken bottle on the beach. 

But she has never seen a wolf before, and asks, 
“ Whose dog are you ? " naturally mistaking 
the wolf for an enlargement of the familiar 
domestic object that should never have been 

allowed in the drawing-room. f< 

“ You're very dirty," she goes on. Where 

have you been sitting ? " 

“ I guess I know where you'll be sitting 

soon," says the wolf. “ I am still hungry. 

“ Hungry, is it ? " says Little Red etc. 
“ Well, that's easy. Just feel the weight of 
this trunk of tiffin that I’m taking my granny. 
Order just what you fancy. lo-day s special is 
chicken hash ; wing, per person, tenpence 
leg, per person, eightpence—parson s nose, per 

parson, threepence." . , 

The wolf laughed, with a noise like the end 

bit of the bath running out. But just as he is 

about to spring on Little Red Riding H (o , 
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darn this girl’s name ! Why can’t she be called 
something neat, like Em or Cis ?) his sharp ears 
catch the sound of Father in the distance falling 
over a tree stem and landing with his knee on 
his axe. 

“ Well," says the wolf, " it’ll keep, I guess. 
What about this granny ? Where does she still 
retain all her normal faculties, thanks to your 
remarkable mixture, and -will tell all her 
friends ? 

Red Riding Hood falls for giving him the 
address, and the wolf streaks off sideways across 
the grass, like the rocket when Father super¬ 
intends the fireworks. 

Neither Red Riding Hood nor her father 
being Americans, 'the wolf managed to win the 
race to Granny’s cottage, where he stood back¬ 
wards in the porch and registered dog-pleasure 
against the door. 

“ Come right inside," calls Granny. 

“ Same to you," says the wolf, doing clever- 
animal-film-stuff with the door-knob. 

“ Gosh, how tough, though ! " he says to 
himself a moment later. For, with all his faults, 
he retained a few gentlemanly instincts and had 
refrained from removing Granny’s night-wear, 
which was flannel and didn’t add any to the 
enjoyment of the feed. 

Within five minutes there was no more sign 
of Granny than there is of the plumber two 
days after he’s said he’ll call and see to the 
leak. There was her nightcap and her dressing- 
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gown, but that was all there was to be seen- 
just like those small shop windows you see in 
the West End, with one line in headwear and 
one in costumes and a toy black cat, and that s all. 

The wolf reckoned that Red Riding Hood 
would be along soon, but decided that he’d 
better go a bit careful with her, as he had 
become very wary of people carrying lunch 
baskets ever since he had attacked a traveller 
who had caught him one over the head with a 

railway ham roll. . 

So he dons moddom’s bourdoir-coif and 

neglige (puts on the old girl’s nightcap and 

dressing-gown) and gets into bed. 

And, sure enough, next moment in breezes 
little R. R. H. with the delicatessen. 

“ Get a move on/' says the wolf. " You ve 
been long enough coming through that wood. 
What have you been doing—playing three- 
legged race with a crab or something ? . 

Red Riding Hood looks surprised. " Why, 
what's worrying your chords ? she says. 
" Your vocal organ is making noises like the 
double bass in the circus band during the lion 
act. Let me examine your throat. Open the 

piano wide and say ' Ah/ " . 

The wolf obliges, thus bringing Little Red 

Riding Hood within easy distance. 

" Golly, that’s a fine new set you ve got, 
granny,” remarks Red, taking a survey of the 

W °" wolf. - I thought I’d better 
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get fitted out. Last time your mother sent me 
a grub-hamper she put in some doughnuts she’d 
made. I finished two, and then ate my hot- 
water bottle as a digestive.” 

“ Oh, but it’s not only that,” says Red Riding 
Hood. ” You're a greater-looker all round. 
I've never seen such an improvement in anyone. 
Your ears are smaller, and your beard is neatly 
trimmed. Why, you saucy old thing, I believe 
you’ve been filling in coupons for the ‘ Why 
that blemish ? ’ free trial, guaranteed permanent 
beauty process ! 

“ Yes, and I’ve recovered the use of my 
limbs, what's more,” says the wolf. 

And with that he did a quick sit-up-on-to-his- 
feet in one movement, like you see the Brothers 
Cinzano do in the turn while the audience is 
getting out after the star act, and grabbed Little 
Red by the Riding Hood. 

At this moment the cottage door flies open, 
and Red Riding leaves the hood with the wolf 
and brings off an exit like the cork out of a 
bottle of stone ginger. And there in the door¬ 
way, much to the wolf’s annoyance, is Father, 
spitting on his hands and doing some pre¬ 
liminary Tolley stuff with the axe. 

But before commencing operations he looks 
round searchingly in every direction. Then 
he speaks to the wolf in a low voice. " Have 
you eaten my mother-in-law ? ” he asks. 

“ Well,” says the wolf, “ honest to goodness, 
I wish I hadn’t.” 
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" Oh," says the lopster. " Well, if you've 
eaten my poor old mother-in-law, take this. 
And he swings the axe, and the low-down skunk 
of a wolf—but there ! Let us not speak evil of 
the dead. 

Then the father shouldered his axe and 
winked to himself slow and went after Red 
Riding Hood. 

“ Oh, father," says the trembling little red 
child, " you came along just at the right time." 

“ M'yes," replies the father absent-mindedly. 
"For the moment, from the sounds I heard, 
I was afraid I'd arrived a bit too soon. 
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SOME shootin’ reminiscences 


A S every shooting season comes round I 
think tender thoughts of dear old Colonel 
Bloodhead. Only to-day, in our county club, 

I opened an illustrated paper and saw all those 
groups of sportsmen up North, wearing spats 
with their plus fours and sitting on those 
dashed uncomfortable combination chairs and 
walking-sticks; and my mind went back to 
the day, five years ago, when I met old Colonel 
Bloodhead in that very room and he told me 

about his shootin’. . , , 

Colonel Bloodhead was as genuine and fruity 
an old pukka sahib as ever cursed his mem-sahib 
for sending his punkah-wa/Za's tiffin to tne 
dhobi, or putting his sais’s pugaree in his chota- 
hazri or something. I remember the way he 
took stock of me in the club, linking his eye 
brows and moustache at me for some moments 
in order to ascertain whether I was a pukka 


Eventually he laid aside the illustrated paper 
(containing the same sort of shooting groups 
the current issue) and asked me whether I sh . 
I had to confess I didn’t I made: out the-best 
case for myself that I could. I told him that 
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maltreated almost every sort of ball. That I 
hit tennis, golf and, with luck, cricket balls, 
and that I kicked foot and (surreptitiously) 
croquet balls. But I did not shoot. Colonel 
Bloodhead thereupon cleared his throat with 
a sound like distant thunder and relapsed into 
some prolonged muttering. I never felt such 
a worm in my life. 

Presently, however, finding that there were 
no others in the club, the Colonel very kindly 
consented to tell me about his shootin’. And 
as I listened I was very much struck by a thing 
which, as a non-shooting man, I had noticed 
before in an aimless sort of way ; namely, this : 
shooting people only shoot things in the singular. 
If you go shooting at birds, you don’t shoot 
birds ; you shoot bird. In the same way with 
beast-shooting—if you shoot, say, forty beasts, 
you don’t come in and say, “ I have been 
shooting beasts." If asked, you merely reply 
casually : 

“ Oh, I’ve been out shootin’ beast." 

This is worth remembering ; because when 
you meet Mrs. Jones, the gardener’s wife, 
coming from the fishmonger’s, and she says, 
" I've got some rabbit," she means that she 
has purchased a portion of rabbit—of one 
rabbit. But when a shootin’ man returns after 
a day’s sport and you say, “ Had any luck ? " 
and he says, “ Oh, I got some rabbit," it does 
not mean that he has shot a portion of one 
rabbit, and you are liable to get yourself rather 
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disliked if you think it does. So, if you are a 
non-shootin’ person like myself, you might 
make a note of that, will you ? 

Another interesting point about shooting is 
the use of the word “ brace," meaning two. 
This is always employed in shootin’.^ I knew 
one man—a really thorough shootin man he 
was—whose wife was awakened in the middle 
of the night by terrific shootin’ noises in the 
bedroom. She sat up in bed and saw him 
standing by the open window holding his gun. 

" Oh, George," she cried, “ what are you 
shootin’ ? " And, do you know, even at that 
hour and in those circumstances, the man was 
such an out-and-out shootin’ man that he had 
the presence of mind to reply, “ It's all right. 
Only I was disturbed by a brace of cat. 

Anyhow, Colonel Bloodhead told me all about 
his shootin'. It was awfully decent of him, 
especially as I had to confess, as I have said, 
that I wasn’t really a pukka sahib, and that I 
didn’t go in for shootin', huntin , or nshin , 
but only for hittin', kickin', servin', approachin , 
and puttin'. I was careful not to interrupt him 
much. I made one awful bloomer at the start, 
when I asked with every appearance o 
knowledgeable interest, “ Have you snot a 
tiger many times ? " meaning of course, Have 
you shot many tiger ? " You have to keep your 
wits about you, I tell you, when you 
talkin' shootin’. It nearly dried him up, and 
prevented my hearing how he had sho 1 S er 
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and elephant and hog and bull and rhinocero 
and hippopotamu. 

Dear old Colonel Bloodhead ! I suppose our 
conversation reanimated the sporting instincts 
in him or something ; for, only a few days 
later, he returned home after a rather un¬ 
successful round of golf and had a slight argu¬ 
ment concerning the supply of Bombay duck 
with his curry at tiffin, with the result that he 
added a very fine head of mem-sahib and a 
brace of skivvy to his collection. Which of 
course was a mistake. The mem-saliib didn’t 
matter, but he should surely have know that 
in these days there are very strict preservation 
laws concerning skivvies. Skivvy, I mean. 



AT THE PANTOMIME 


T HE curtain rises on the Market Place, 
Bagdad. A miscellaneous collection of 
marketers stroll to and fro, narrowly missing each 
other as a rule and doing a certain amount of face¬ 
lifting. Are they singing? Who can tell. 1 he 
hand, here at its loudest, completely drowns all 
other noises in the neighbourhood. Eventually, 
however, the orchestra subsides and shakes exhaust 
from the butt end of its wind instruments. Voices 

can then be heard. 


Peter. Are these the Forty Thieves, 
mummy ? 

Mummy. Not yet, dear. . , 

Peter. Why? Arc they going to be 

presently ? (Asa matter of fact, quite a number 
of them are.) 

Mummy. ’Sh 1 No, dear. ? 

Peter. When do we see the Fort Y Thieves^ 
Daddy said we were going to see the Forty 

Sylvia. This is the Forty Thieves, sill X' 
Peter. They’re not. Mummy says they re 

n °SYLViA. It’s all part of the play, and the play 
is the Forty Thieves, so sucks. 
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Mummy. ’Sh, Sylvia ! 

Sylvia. It is, isn’t it, daddy ? 

Daddy. Shut up, or I’ll take you out. 

Roger. When is the donkey coming in ? 

Mummy. ’Sh ! Not yet, darling. 

Roger. Daddy said the donkey would come 
in. 

Daddy. Shut up, will you ! 

Merchant. Beware all! It is noised that the 
Forty Thieves are in the neighbourhood. 

All (bewaring listlessly). The Forty Thieves ! 

Peter. What did he say ? 

Sylvia. Daddy said shut up. 

Peter. I mean the other funny-looking 
man ? 

Mummy. 'Sh, dear! He said the Forty Thieves 
were in the neighbourhood. 

Peter. In where ? 

Mummy. ’Sh ! A little way away. 

Peter ( kicking the stall in front of him lightly 
with his toe). But you said they’d be here. 

Mummy. So they will soon if you’re good. 

Peter. Why will they only be here if I'm 
good ? 

Daddy (almost as loudly as the band). Silence, 
will you, or I’ll run you clean out of the d- 

Mummy. ’Sh, dear ! 

Roger. When’s the donkey coming in ? 

(Enter Ali Baba with comedy ass. The 
ass pursues Ali Baba.) 
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Ali Baba. Gurcher ! Would yer ! That’s 
the worst of these Alsatians. 

Roger. Is that the donkey ? 

Mummy. Yes, dear. Isn’t he funny ? 

Roger. No. 

Sylvia. It’s a man really, but he's supposed 
to be the donkey. 

Peter. Then why did he say he was an 
Australian ? Mummy, why did he say he was 
an Australian ? Mummy, why did he say 
he-? 

Mummy ( compromising ). 'Sh, dear. Perhaps 

it's an Australian donkey. 

Sylvia. He didn't say so. He said Alsatian. 

Mummy. Yes ; well, never mind, Sylvia. 

(Enter Ganem.) 


Daddy. Here, where did you put those opera- 

glasses? . -V 

Peter. Is this one of the Forty Hneves. 
Sylvia. No, it’s his son. At least, it isn t 
really his son because it’s a girl. 

Peter. Who's a girl. 

Sylvia. Ganem. Isn’t she, mother r 
Mummy. Yes, but never mind, dear. 

Peter. Why is she a girl ? 

Mummy. ’Sh! Because girls always dress up 

as boys in pantomimes, dear. 

(Enter Morgiana.) 
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Peter. Is this girl dressed up as a boy? 

Mummy ( taking an instinctive dislike to Mor- 
giana). 'Sh! No. 

Peter. You said they always dressed up as 
boys. 

Mummy. No ; sometimes, dear. 

Peter. Why ? 

Mummy. Well, people like it, I suppose. 

Peter. Do you like it ? 

Mummy. 'Sh, dear ! 

Peter. Does Daddy like it ? 

Mummy. Yes, very much. Keep quiet, dear. 

Daddy. Peter, you stop that, or I’ll- 

Ali Baba (to Ganem). Only one thing I like 
abaht you, and that is you’re not twins. 

(Exeunt Ali Baba, Ganem and Ass.) 

Peter. What did he say ? 

Mummy. ’Sh ! I don’t know, dear. 

Peter. But you laughed. 

Mummy (lamely). I laughed at the donkey. 

Roger. When’s the donkey coming back ? 

Mummy. The donkey’s only just gone out, 
darling. 

Roger. I know. That's why I want it to 
come back. 

Sylvia (to Peter). If you want to know, Ali 
Baba said he was glad Ganem wasn’t twins. 

Peter. Why isn’t Ganem twins ? Mummy, 
why isn’t Ganem twins ? 

Mummy. 'Sh ! I don’t know, dear. 
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Morgiana. It's very flattering when every 
one one meets says, “ Oh, ain’t she sweet ? 

Sylvia ( well-informed to the point of contempt ). 
Pooh ! She's going to sing “ Ain’t she sweet ? 
(Morgiana does.) 

Peter (hacking the stall in front). When are 
the Forty Thieves coming on ? 

Roger (also hacking). Oh, when’s the donkey 
coming back ? 

Morgiana. Oh, ain't she sweet-? 

Roger (with sudden attention). I want a sweet. 

Daddy (intercepting some severe eyebrow work 
from the old gentleman in front of Peter). Shut 
up, I tell you ! (To Mummy). I warned you 
about this, you know. 

Mummy. 'Sh, dear ! I think they’re enjoying 
it. 

Peter (kicking). I’m not. 

Roger. I want a sweet. 

Sylvia. I’m enjoying it. It’s scrummy. 

Peter. 'Tisn’t. 

Sylvia. You’re not old enough to understand 
it. 

Peter. I am. (Kicks Sylvia.) 

Sylvia. Oh, mummy ! 

Mummy. Peter, keep still, dear ! 

Peter. Sylvia kicked me. 

Sylvia. Oh, you little liar, I didn’t. 

Mummy. 'Sh ! Wait till the interval. 

Peter. Can I have an ice in the interval . 

Sylvia. Oh, mummy, can I ? 

Roger. Can I have a ice in the infidel . 
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Peter. I asked first. 

Mummy. You shall have one if you sit still. 

Peter. If I sit still how can I go and get the 
ice ? 

Roger. I want a ice. I want a sweet. 
When's the donkey coming back ? 

Mummy (to Daddy). P'raps you’d better take 
Roger out. 

Daddy (inspecting Morgiana through opera- 
glasses). Oh, shut up. Let him be. He’s getting 
on fine. 

(Re-enter Ganem.) 

Peter. Here’s the one come back that’s 
twins. 

Sylvia. Isn’t twins, you mean. 

Peter. Are they twins, mummy ? 

Ganem. Morgiana, when I’m parted from 
you I get the blues. 

Morgiana. So do I. I often wonder what 
really gave birth to the blues. 

Sylvia. Pooh ! “ Birth of the Blues.” 

Peter. Are the blues twins ? 

Mummy. Don't be silly, dear. 

Peter. No, but are they, mummy ? 

Mummy. No, dear. 

Peter. Well, how could more than one of 
them be bom if they weren't twins ? 

(At conclusion of number , exeunt Ganem, 
Morgiana and the old gentleman in 
front of Peter.) 
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Roger. Now is the donkey coining back ? 

(Enter the Forty Thieves. They 
parade in uniform tights.) 

Mummy (with relief). Now, Peter—here you 
are. These are the Forty 1 hieves. 

Peter. I don’t care. (As the Forty Thieves 
conclude their parade and face front.) 1 hey re 
all twins, anyhow. 

Roger. When is the donkey coming back ? 
I want a sweet. When is the infidel ? Can I 
have a ice now ? When is the donk- ? 

Daddy (making as though to lay violent hands 
on Roger). Out you come. I'm through with 
you. Come on. You don’t stay here another 
instant. 

The Forty Thieves (in soprano welcome). 
Abdulla ! 

(Enter the leader of the Forty Thieves 
—a striking outsize brunette.) 

Mummy (to Daddy). Go on, then. lake 
Roger outside. 

Daddy (busy again with the opera-glasses). 
Oh, shut up ! He's all right. Let him be, can t 
you ? 


And so on. 
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THE FRIEND OF THE DAUGHTER 


A Three-Act Romantic Drama, adapted exclu¬ 
sively from the First French Conversation 

Book. 

Characters: The Father. The Daughter. 

George. The Housemaid. 

Act I 

Outside the house of the Father. The Daughter 
is discovered. George, a shifty-looking 
individual , appears from the road outside and 
advances cautiously. 

George. Are you there ? 

Daughter. We are here. 

George. Is he at home ? 

Daughter. No, he is not at home 
George (with much greater confidence , smiling 
on the Daughter and taking her hand). Here is 

a handsome child. , . . 

Daughter (coyly). I had anticipated that 
you would approve of these goods. 

George. Let us take a stroll m the garden. 
Daughter. I was embellishing my house 
that the gas may not blacken the ceiling. 
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George ( persuasively ). I will accompany you 
to the post office. 

Daughter ( nervously .) Let us have some 
care- We may be about to incur dis¬ 

pleasure. 

George {lowering his voice seductively). We 
have a hope to go to the coast at the end of 
next week. 

Daughter. This hope is a vain (after the 

noun) hope- This child cannot go so far- 

Your cheek is very ruddy. 

George (nothing daunted). The jewels of my 
mother are many and large. 

Daughter (aside, biting her lip). Not all of 
these boys are so amiable. 

(Enter suddenly the Father from the 
road. He glares suspiciously at 
George.) 

Father. What are you playing at ? 

George (to Father, readily and with assumed 
affability). How is your father ?- To¬ 
morrow is (it is to-morrow) Christmas Day- 

We had hoped to deliver some charming 

gifts- Which of these silk handkerchiefs 

will you have, these or those ? 

Father (with thinly-veiled irony to George). 
I shall present you with the most beautiful bird. 

Daughter (anxiously). He is only waiting for 
the omnibus. 

Father (to George). Go away (plural). 

Daughter. It shall be better for you to agree 
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to his advice. (Aside, with a sigh.) He has given 
the hook to George. 

Father. Do not wait here long- My dog 

is very faithful. (Exit.) 

George (hastily). Let us have patience 

We shall succeed in spite of him- (Re-enter 

the Father with dog.) Where is my umbrella . 
- Which is my hat ? 

(Exit George. Curtain. End of Act I.) 


Act II 

The salle d manger of the Father. A meal 
spread. The Daughter is busily undoing 
Christmas presents. The Father sits apart, 
watching her morosely. 

Daughter (as she undoes one present after 
another with exclamations of delight), Ihe corals . 
The games ! The toys ! The brakes for shoeing 
horses ! The bed-testers ! (Undoing a book.) 
The reports of a minister ! (Undoing a water- 

colour.) The sky in pictures ! {To f 

affected anxiety.) You have hardly eaten at 

dl Father ( menacingly). If you shall have re- 

ceived any recompense from him 7“., „ 

Daughter (brazenly and with defiance), rle 

has my button-hook, and I have his. 

Father (rising angrily). The man to whom 
you were speaking has not much money 
Some one has touched him. 
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Daughter. All his acquaintances praise him 
highly. _ 

Father. I have heard that he behaved badly 

last Sunday- His eyes are very small- 

His ancestors were not very illustrious- 

(Scornfully.) He is not in the same class as I 

am- My cuffs are larger than his- His 

collars are not so high as ours- This man 

has lost his goods. 

Daughter. If one is amiable one is sure to 

be loved- You should hear him speak. He 

speaks admirably. 

Father (in fury, throwing the furniture about). 
We shall speak to you no more. 

Daughter (with dignity). Do not break that 

chair- Pick up that broken dish. (The 

Housemaid enters, terrified by the noise. The 
Daughter turns to her coolly.) He has upset this 
cup and this saucer. 

Housemaid (trembling with fear). I have 
spilled the beer on the staircase. 

Father (with finality, to Daughter). This 

egg of yours is not a good one- It will be 

better for him to learn manners- It should 

be better for him if he were accompanied by his 
doctor. (Exit in fury.) 

Daughter (following him off). I should have 
gone to Italy with my mother. (Exit. A loud 
crash heard off.) 

Housemaid. They have broken the mag¬ 
nificent stained-glass windows. 

(Curtain. End of Act II.) 
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Act III 

Same as Act I. Some days have lapsed. The 
Daughter discovered. Enter the Father, 

dressed for a journey. 

Father. Where is the carriage ?- That 

I may be about to depart. 

Daughter (to herself)- It was thought < 
he would have a holiday at Christmas ™ V 

father has been to Pans frequently- (lotne 

Fathfr ) Whv do you wish to leave so earl> . 

Will they collect the 

Father ing himself plausibly). I have 

lost mv two grandfathers. (Exit. G 
immediately enters stealthily from the opposite 

1 . b I who - calling-—— I have 

been here since Friday- I shal g Y 

with you to the country. . 7 

Daughter ( nervously, arguing w f ■ 

and confronting George) If you have any 

The hat of my aunt 1- 1 sna “ b 

"‘housemaid (to the Daughter, 

This man has many _ If you had 

sisters and four cousins (fern.)- 
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asked them they would have told you po¬ 
litely- They have received his hospitality. 

George. This cat is very selfish. 

Father [reappearing from cover). This garden 

has a tall hedge- (Tapping his eyelid 

sardonically at George.) The father has a 
pupil-This old man is less amiable than 


stupid- I am about to recompense you. 

(Raises his stick.) 

George. The wind is blowing very strongly. 
(Exit finally.) 

Daughter (wistfully, as George disappears). 
How sorry I am that it has been torn. 

Father (rounding on her). Do you wish for 
any more of these nuts ? 


Daughter (readily, recoverhig her spirits). I 

have received a letter from Louis- He is 

very amiable. 


Curtain 
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A CUCKOO IN THE NEST 

3s. 6 d. and is. net. 

•• A really funny book, a naturally funny book. One 
of those ridiculously funny books that provoke spon¬ 
taneous laughter like the rapid recurring barks of a quick- 

firing gun. . . . It gurgles and dances and prances with 

frolicsome fun. It is pure farce from beginning to end — 

Winifred Blatchford in the Clarion. 

“ if you want to laugh out loud until your sides ache, 
read these adventures. Not only are we given all the 
joys of a French farce without a touch of indelicacy or 
vulgarity, but we meet a more refreshing crowd of 
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ROOKERY NOOK 
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" Those who like a good, lively book with plenty of 
humour in it, may be recommended to read Ben Travers's 
‘ Rookery Nook.' ... It will make everybody laugh, 
and we cannot be grateful enough to an author who 
knows how to do this. . . . ‘ Rookery Nook,’ if merits 
go for anything, ought to be one of the year's best 
sellers .’’—Daily Mail. 

“ Another very funny novel. We have plenty of 
authors who can make us smile, but few who can keep us 
laughing as Ben Travers does. 1 Rookery Nook ' is a 
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with unflagging wit and ingenuity.”— Times Literary 
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" I could read Mr. Travers for ever.”—G erald Gould 
in the Daily News. 

" Mr. Ben Travers has a gift of unusual humour, and 
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chief.’ Evening Standard. 
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comedy which really comes off.”— Times. 
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laughter. Mr. Travers not only works a good idea for all 
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rarely gets ... as clever a piece of comedy as we have 
read for some time .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“If only books which made the readers laugh out loud 
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funny—exquisitely funny. As an evening’s entertain¬ 
ment for a reader in holiday mood, nothing could be 
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